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DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL THOUGHT 
OF CHARLES ABRAM ELLWOOD’ 


HOWARD E. JENSEN 
Duke University 


@ With the passing of Charles Abram Ellwood? American sociology has 
lost one of its few remaining pioneers. A younger contemporary of 
Ward, Giddings, Sumner, and Small, his student days were spent when 
these germinal minds were in their prime, and his subsequent work was 
deeply influenced, both positively and negatively, by them. It was Ward, 
however, who won his deepest admiration and respect, and whose enthu- 
siasm for sociology as a means to social improvement he continued to 
share most fully until the end. 

Never in robust health, he was nonetheless a man of remarkable 
energy and indefatigable productivity. He produced fourteen volumes 
within thirty-six years,* besides innumerable book reviews and over one 
hundred articles contributed to various scientific and popular periodicals. 
There exists, therefore, a voluminous body of writings through which the 
development of his social thought can be clearly traced.4 

1. Formative influences. His interest in the social sciences began 
with the reading of Richard T. Ely’s Introduction to Political Economy 
in high school, but it was his association with Edward A. Ross during his 
undergraduate days at Cornell that finally determined his choice of a pro- 
fessional career in sociology. W. F. Willcox and J. W. Jenks also 
influenced him during this period, especially the latter. During his 


1 Based largely upon unpublished notes and upon conversations held during 
=— years of intimate association between the writer and the subject of this 
sketch. 

2 Charles Abram Ellwood was born on a farm about sixteen miles west of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., on January 20, 1873, and died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
at his home in Durham, N.C., September 25, 1946. His wife, the former Ida M. 
Breckenridge, whom he married in 1897, predeceased him on August 14, 1945. 
He is survived by one son, Dr. Walter B. Ellwood, a physicist at the Bell 
Laboratories in New York. For further biographical details see the writer’s 
sketches in Social Forces, 25:242, December, 1946, and the American Journal of 
Sociology, 52:362, January, 1947. 

3 Including his posthumots Human Social Evolution, a rewriting of his earlier 
Cultural Evolution. 

4 Mary Vie Cramblett’s Bibliography of the Writings of Charles A. Ellwood, 
complete through July, 1944, lists 179 titles, exclusive of book reviews. Ellwood 
himself felt that his major contributions were embodied in six volumes: The 
Social Problem: A Reconstructive Analysis (1915); The Reconstruction of Re- 
ligion: A Sociological View (1922); The Psychology of Human Society: An 
Introduction to Sociological Theory (1925); Cultural Evolution: A Study of 
Social Origins and Development (1927); Methods in Sociology: A Critical Study 
(1933); and A History of Social Philosophy (1938). 
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graduate student days at Chicago his thought was profoundly affected by 
the pragmatism of John Dewey, the zeal for reform of Charles R. 
Henderson, and the social psychology of William I. Thomas,® while at 
the University of Berlin Schmoller’s historical approach to social prob- 
lems, Paulsen’s ethical emphasis, and Simmel’s interest in the metaphysics 
of human relations influenced him greatly. The first two were destined 
to work considerable modifications in his views in later years. Still more 
important in this respect was his work under R. R. Marett at Oxford 
and L. T. Hobhouse at the University of London during a sabbatical 
leave in 1914-15. Here he became convinced that his own psychological 
approach to social problems must be supplemented by an anthropological 
approach, and that Hobhouse’s evolutionary philosophy provided a more 
satisfactory basis for the social sciences than Dewey’s pragmatism. Among 
published works he believed that he owed most to the scientific optimism 
of Turgot and Cordorcet, the warm humanitarianism of Comte’s later 
writings,® the collective telesis and social meliorism of Ward,’ the social 
religion of Walter Rauschenbusch, and Cooley’s work on primary groups. 

2. Psychological phase. During his student days psychology was 
in the ascendant as an academic subject under the leadership of William 
James, and he turned to this discipline as providing the basis for all the 
social sciences. As early as March, 1898, in a paper prepared for 
Simmel’s seminar,® he took the position that the data of the social sciences 
are “psychical phenomena, .. .not, primarily speaking, extended in 
space and time,” and that “they must explain social phenomena by show- 
ing their rational relation to one another.”® This view was further 
developed in his doctoral dissertation!® and provided the basic orientation 
of his thought over the next quarter of a century." 


5 He later expressed the view that the social psychology of George H. Meade, 
with whom he also studied, had affected him but slightly, although he cites him a 
number of times in the second and third volumes mentioned above. 

6 Especially the Positive Polity. He compared the work of Comte to that of 
Copernicus in astronomy, Darwin in biology, and Jesus in religion: “A greater 
than Comte may arise, but none has arisen as yet.” (A History of Social Philoso- 


phy, p. 358). Beet 
7 Especially the Psychic Factors of Civilization and the Pure Sociology. The 
former he called “in many respects... the greatest of his [Ward’s] works” 


(Ibid., p. 528). 

® Italics in manuscript. 

8 “The Marks of a Sociological Method That Shall Be Adequate to Construct a 
Scientific Social Control.’’ Original manuscript in possession of the writer. 

10 “Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 4, 
March-November, 1899. 

11 See especially Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), An Introduction 
to Social Psychology (1917), and The Psychology of Human Society (1925). 
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3. Historical phase. He could not, however, agree completely 
with Simmel that “sociology in its broadest sense [is] nothing but a new 
name for the psychical sciences (Geisteswissenschaften),” for a logical 
classification of the sciences according to genera and species!? shows that 
the social sciences “cannot avoid considering man as a member of the 
animal kingdom, as 4 part of the organic world, and even of the universe 
itself. It suggests, too, the possibility of a comparative sociology, arising 
from a comparison of man with other animals in social groups.” From 
this view there followed his interest in social biology, the importance 
which he attached to eugenics in this first phase of his work,'* and his 
early receptivity to the social psychology of William McDougall.14 His 
sojourn in England during 1914-15 and the experiences of World War I 
were destined to work marked changes in his intellectual and practical 
outlook, and to develop phases of his thought which had heretofore 
remained implicit. First among these was his maturer appreciation of 
Schmoller’s emphasis upon history as “one of the chief methods of the 
social sciences.” Although he never abandoned his psychological view that 
the primary social data “are always . . . the mental attitudes and con- 
scious values of individuals,” he now recognized more clearly that these 
psychic elements “have a life history of their own . . . so important that 
no problem can be understood apart from its rootage in social tradition.”’5 
In The Social Problem, written at Oxford in the early months of the 
war, he treated that conflict as but one aspect of the larger “problem of 
human living together,’’ one manifestation among many of “the absolute 
difference, if not hopeless conflict, between the fundamental ideals and 
beliefs” transmitted in social traditions whose historical development the 
book attempts to trace.1® 

4. Anthropological phase. Within this historical setting his 
thought developed into its anthropological phase. His contacts with 
Marett convinced him that he must reshape his sociology to give it a 
more cultural and anthropological basis. On his return to Missouri he 
began the lectures in cultural anthropology which he published in 1927 


12 Given in detail in the manuscript, but too long for reproduction here. 

13 See especially ““The Eugenics Movement from the Standpoint of Sociology,” 
in Eugenics: Twelve University Lectures (1914), pp. 213-38; also Sociology in Its 
Psychological Aspects (1912), pp. 63-65. 

14 See his first book of theoretical importance, Sociology in Its Psychological 
Aspects. The influence of McDougall was modified by cultural considerations in 
his Introduction to Social Psychology (1917) and still further in his Psychology of 
Human Society (1925). This book he felt superseded his earlier works, and he 
would have been glad to withdraw them from circulation. 

15 The Social Problem (1915), pp. 49, 5, 42, 48. 

16 Jbid., p. 22 and Ch. II. 
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under the title, Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Devel- 
opment. This volume contains the clearest statement of his cultural 
approach to sociology. It also formulates what he considered as his most 
important contributions to social thought, the psychosocial theory of 
culture, and the conception of culture as a collective learning process.1* 
The former 


emphasizes, on the one hand, that culture is connected with the differential traits 
of the human mind; on the other hand, that it is a product of group life. Thus 
it makes culture a product of both organic evolution and social evolution. Organic 
evolution furnishes the capacity for culture, but social evolution develops the 
capacity. The rationalizing capacity of man is, of course, a part of his original 
nature; but this capacity receives its development in man’s social life and nor- 
mally functions with reference to that life.18 

The conception of culture as a collective learning process is a devel- 
opment of Pascal’s germinal idea, that “the whole series of human gen- 
erations during the course of the ages should be regarded as one man, 
ever living and ever learning.” !® This is possible through man’s capacity 
to form concepts and to express them symbolically in language, thus 
enabling the human group to learn from the experience of its individual 
members and to store up its learning in social traditions which are ex- 
ternal to the biological organism.2° ‘This idea was again taken up in his 
Presidential Address before the International Congress of Sociology at 
Brussells, in which he formulated his final definition of culture as “be- 
havior patterns socially acquired and socially transmitted by means of 
symbols.’’21 

5. Ethicoreligious phase. His theoretical interest in ethics found 
early expression in his bachelor’s thesis, “The Social Sciences as a Basis 
for the Science of Ethics,” written under J. W. Jenks at Cornell in 1896. 
In his doctoral dissertation he took the position that “moral value, like 
economic value [is] a social phenomenon . . . explicable only through 
the psychic life of society as a whole.’’?* A decade later he wrote, “Ethical 
ideals . . . are derived genetically from the social life.”2* The moral is 





17 Op. cit., pp. 69-96. 

18 Jhid., p. 74. 

19 History of Social Philosophy, p. 174. 

20 Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development, p. 70. 
Cf. Gustav Spiller’s conception of animals as “individuo-psychic” in contrast to 
man as “specio-psychic,” and the consequent role of human “interlearning” in the 
development of culture, in his Origin and Nature of Man (1931). 

21 “Culture as an Elementary Factor in Human Social Life,” Social Science, 
10 :33, October, 1935. It is further developed in “Fundamental Research in 
Educational Sociology,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 8:4-11, September, 


1934, in which he recognizes the affinity of his thought with Spiller’s. 

22 “Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociology, 4: 664, 
March, 1899. 

23 “The Sociological Basis of Ethics,” International Journal of Ethics, 20:326, 
April, 1910. 
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“the ideal aspect of the social” ;24 and, while morality also presents meta- 
physical and religious problems, these are limited to those forms of con- 
duct demonstrated by purely empirical and secular methods to “conduce 
to social harmony, to social efficiency, and so to the survival of the 
group.”’25 

He had begun a work on social ethics in 1912, but World War I 
wrought a marked change in his practical outlook. He had now come 
under the influence of Walter Rauschenbusch, and the popular view of 
the war as a struggle against autocracy, together with his quickened 
interest in historical and anthropological researches, led him to restudy 
the foundations of democracy. He became convinced not only that this 
form of society and government alone is in harmony with the general 
trend of cultural evolution but also that mere intelligence is futile in the 
solution of social problems. It must be supplemented by the wide diffu- 
sion of a high degree of altruism among the masses. He accordingly 
resumed work on his social ethics, which now took an increasingly 
religious turn until its final completion as The Reconstruction of Religion 
in 1922. This work attempted to provide a scientific basis for the move- 
ment then popular as “the social gospel.’ It was published in two editions 
and led, a year later, to his invitation to deliver a series of lectures before 
the Yale Divinity School.26 He here continued and elaborated the posi- 
tions taken in The Reconstruction of Religion. 

These views now recur with increasing frequency in his periodical 
publications. The approach of World War II led him to give them final 
formulation in The World's Need of Christ.** “Its message is that the 
terrible malaise of our generation is due to its failure to see in Christ the 
supreme wisdom and to take him with deep seriousness” in the recon- 
struction of every phase of our civilization.?% 

Whatever his private reservations may have been, his published 
views on religious problems prior to 1922 had not gone beyond Comte’s 
Religion of Humanity.2® He had earlier declared that science alone can 
decide “whether the ethical activities of society can be carried on” 


24 Sociology and Modern Social Problems (1910), p. 20. 

25 Ibid., p. 49. It is significant for the development of this thought that in the 
last edition of this work the “group relativism” of this statement is transcended, 
and the last word of this quotation is changed to humanity. See Sociology: 
Principles and Problems (1943), p. 48. 

26 Published as Christianity and Social Science: A Challenge to the Church 
(1923). 

27 Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940. 

28 Op. cit., p. 9. Quoted from preface by S. M. Calvert. 

29 He even expressed the view that Comte would have found Christianity to 
fulfill the requirements of his Religion of Humanity if he had understood it in its 
essence, free of its historical distortions. Cf. The Social Problem, pp. 216, 272. 
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without a religious basis,?° but he now asserted that “ethics. . . divorced 
from religion . . . ceases to have power over the springs of character and 
conduct.”*! He still praised Comte for having arrived at “Christianity 
minus its theology,” and regretted that Comte ‘was unable to conceive 
that Christianity itself might” ultimately provide positivistic grounds for 
“unequivocal belief in the reign of God, a moral order permeating the 
universe,’ personal immortality, the divinity of Jesus, and the practice 
of prayer.®? But he failed to show how this could be done. Of personal 
immortality he at times declared that “sound science . . . forbids the 
belief that death ends all,” but at times was more modestly ‘“‘content to 
affirm that the facts of science are not such as in any way to undermine a 
reasonable faith,” but they give warrant for “no dogmatic conclusion.” 
He was forced to recognize that his positive religion must go beyond 
positive science in that “it carries the process of universalization a step 
further on the side of human values.” He therefore admitted theology to 
a minor role which positive Christianity will minimize.** But as his per- 
sonal acceptance of these traditional doctrines increased with the years, 
his earlier indifference to theology grew into active hostility. Where 
science fails, he thought, we should accept Jesus and his teachings at 
their own evaluation, in simple faith. He never understood, as Kant did, 
that “it is vain to express indifference to those problems to which the 
human mind can never be indifferent.” If man’s rational nature cannot 
establish his basic beliefs upon empirical fact, it will not rest until it has 
grounded them in metaphysical principles. 

6. Pacifistic phase. This phase of his thought was the last to 
emerge. Although he was repulsed by the amoralism of social Darwinism 
and of the conflict theories of society so prevalent at the turn of the 
century, his outlook on international affairs was that of the mild national- 
ism of the traditional middle-class liberal of the day. He designated his po- 
sition at the outbreak of World War I as “Anglo-Saxon imperialism.’’*4 
He at first believed in the union of English-speaking peoples to maintain 
world peace, but as he came to realize that this union would comprise 
only a tenth of the world’s population, he endorsed the idea of a league of 
nations to enforce peace and attended some of the earliest meetings to pro- 
mote it in London in the fall of 1914. When the League of Nations was 
at last established he became its enthusiastic supporter. Later, under the 


30 “Prolegomena to Social Psychology,” of. cit., p. 664 f. 

31 The Reconstruction of Religion: A Sociological View, p. 128. 
32 Ibid., Ch. V. 

33 Ibid., pp. 140, 142, 126 f. 

34 Quoted from unpublished notes. 
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influence of the revisionist school of historians,?5 he came to believe that 
the League was but the instrument of France and England to enforce 
the “iniquitous” Treaty of Versailles, and he gradually withdrew his 
support. The year 1927-28, spent on sabbatical leave in France, Austria, 
and Italy, confirmed this belief. On his return he began to advocate a 
world federation in which all nations should cooperate through demo- 
cratic methods on a basis of equality to preserve the peace of the world. 
In later years he became deeply interested in Ely Culbertson’s World 
Quota Plan. His revisionist views rendered him favorable toward Hit- 
ler’s annexation of the Sudetenland and the Anschluss with Austria, 
although he deplored the methods. As World War II approached he 
saw in it only an old-fashioned struggle between rival imperialisms, and 
consequently adopted a more completely pacifistic position. He de- 
nounced as “the road to war” the Roosevelt speeches at Chicago, October 
5, 1937, and at Kingston, Ontario, August 18, 1938, in which the 
President advocated the quarantine of aggressors and pledged assistance 
to Canada in case of invasion. He now threw himself into the struggle 
on behalf of the Neutrality Act and against conscription, lend-lease, and 
American entry into the war with all the zeal of a young crusader and 
grew increasingly impatient with old friends who could not support him 
in this course. When at last the die was cast, he joined the Christian 
Century in accepting the declaration of war as “an unnecessary neces- 
sity.”’°® Increasing disillusionment marked his closing years, as his plain- 
tive Valedictory, written on his retirement in 1944, reveals.?7 
The grounds for this attitude in objective conditions were substan- 
tial enough, but they must also be found in part in the overemphasis upon 
the rationalistic elements in his own social theory. He acknowledged his 
early indebtedness to Turgot and the social philosophers of the Enlight- 
enment, and, although he gave increasing recognition to the unconscious 
and impersonal factors in social change in his later work,?° he never com- 
pletely freed himself from the overintellectualism of his early years. He 
placed too great confidence in the capacity of reason to modify speedily the 
underlying cultural attitudes that are not primarily the products of 
reason. Having begun with too bright a hope, he ended in too dark a 
despair. 
7. Scientific method. Side by side with these developments in his 


35 Especially his personal friend, Harry Elmer Barnes. 

36 The Christian Century, 58: 1567, December 17, 1946. 

37 The American Sociologist, 4 (No. 3):1-2, April, 1944. Also in Social 
Science, 20: 5-6, January, 1945. 

38 Cf. L. L. Bernard, “The Sociological Career of Charles A. Ellwood,” Social 
Science, 20: 7-10, January, 1945. 
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thought, his view of scientific method underwent a parallel transforma- 
tion. In accordance with his earlier psychological standpoint, he held*® 
that all scientific methods fall into two general categories, the mathemati- 
cal and the logical, and the method of any science is predominately one or 
the other, according to its subject matter. Since psychical phenomena are 
not primarily spatial and temporal in character, it follows that they can 
make little use of the mathematical method. 

In so far, indeed, as [the psychical sciences] employ the mathematical method, 
they are not dealing with the strictly psychical, but rather with the reactions which 
the psychical occasions in the physical world. Thus, when modern experimental 
psychology employs methods of measurement, it becomes, in so far... mere 
physiology, and is no longer a purely psychical science,—a fact which is often 
implicitly recognized by calling it physiological-psychology. 

Since sociology is a psychological science, concerned with the rational 
relations of phenomena rather than their physical extension, it follows 
that its method must be primarily logical. It must formulate concepts 
precise in both connotation and denotation with which to express the ob- 
servations made for the purposes of logical induction. It follows that 
the sociological method 
is not essentially different from the method of a sound philosophy. [The end 
sought] in both cases is that of a progressive synthesis of the facts both qualitative 
and quantitative, according to the laws of reasoning, until the widest generali- 
zations sought are reached. The only principle of differentiation that can ration- 
ally be maintained between science and philosophy is that science ends with what 
can be demonstrated through experience, while philosophy takes up problems 
beyond the limits of experience, and the demonstration of which, therefore, 
depends upon logical processes. Thus sociology itself may easily be both a science 
and a philosophy . . it takes up the results of the special social sciences and com- 
bines them in new syntheses, reaching wider generalizations: hence some of its 
theorems may be capabie of demonstration through experience while others, not 
less important, may be incapable of such demonstration . . Inadequate philosophi- 
cal knowledge has been a source of fallacies in social thinking, [and] the recogni- 
tion of the true relation between sound science and sound philosophy is one of the 
marks of an adequate sociological method. 

He felt, nevertheless, that the method of Simmel was too metaphysical, 
that he failed to make adequate use of biological and psychological 
principles in the interpretation of social behavior, and that his lectures 
in sociology lay largely outside the field of that science. In 1912 he wrote, 
perhaps with Simmel in mind, 

The legitimate use of deduction in sociology is obviously, not deduction from meta- 
physical assumptions or speculative hypotheses,A° but rather deduction from the 


39 In the seminar paper cited in note 8. 
40 Italics mine. 
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laws and principles of other established sciences which have more or less bearing 
upon the social life. The deductions of sociology, it is obvious, must be chiefly 
from the laws and principles of biology and psychology [but the latter] or the 
so-called psychological method, is the most fruitful method at the present time.41 


Although inductive methods must also be employed as checks upon 
deduction, they are relegated to secondary status: 


Anthropology and ethnology, like history and statistics, serve to perfect sociology, 
but they are not indispensable to it#2 . . . If the people of England existed alone 
on the earth, and if all knowledge of history stretching back farther than a life- 
time were swept away, they would still have, biology and psychology remaining, 
a very respectable sociology.43 


But under the influence of Marett his views began to change. By 
1925 historical and anthropological methods had been given equal status 
with those of psychology : 


Group behavior especially is far more a historical and cultural product than a 
product of human nature, [but] ultimate principles of explanation in sociology 
must be either biological or psychological.44 

By 1933, however, psychology had been relegated to second place as 
giving 
Only . . . the possibilities of human society. No psychology, for example, could 
have foretold even the probability of the Great War; but a critical knowledge of 
European history would have indicated the probability of such a conflict... 
There can scarcely be any doubt, therefore, that the content of the individual 
mind, the forms of individual behavior, of social interactions, and of institutions, 
are much more determined by historical circumstances than by .. . psychology. 
Both are necessary to understand human behavior and especially group behavior; 
but history unlocks more doors than psychology ... Indeed, because of the 
wealth of concrete facts which it marshals, historical method is the only sure way 
to save the social scientist from the pitfalls of psychological theorizing.45 


His early psychological interests led him to appreciate the importance 
of the study of small, face-to-face groups, especially the family and the 
local community.*® He therefore welcomed with enthusiasm Cooley’s 
“sympathetic introspective’*? and Lindeman’s “participant observer” 
methods.*® It is therefore strange that he paid so little attention to the 
case method in either theory or practice. In occasional references to it 


41 Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 89. 

42 Tbid., p. 90. 

43 [bid., p. 88, note 1. 

44 The Psychology of Human Society (1925), pp. 30-35. 

45 Methods in Soctology (1933), pp. 78-80. 

46 Sociology and.Moder. Social Problems, 3rd ed. (1919), p. 4. 

47 Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 90. 

48 Methods in Sociology, p. 95; also E. C. Lindeman: Social Discovery (1924), 
Ch. VIII. 
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he subordinated it to the historical method and evaluated it as ‘“‘too nar- 
row to throw any light upon the larger sociological problems connected 
with social evolution and cultural changes.’*® Perhaps owing to his 
earlier emphasis on the importance of biological differences in the explana- 
tion of social behavior,®® he never fully realized the extent to which 
human personality is the product of the interaction of organism and cul- 
ture, and hence the significance of the case study as a cross section of 
culture. 

Although he likewise viewed the social survey as a form of history, he 
hailed its early development with enthusiasm, and at one time thought 
that it might become the method par excellence of sociological research. 
But he was later disappointed in its meager theoretical results, and hoped 
that it might be developed into a comprehensive study of civilization on a 
regional, national, and even world basis.*1 

His evaluation of quantitative methods waned, and waxed, and waned 
again. He felt that he had lost status with W. F. Willcox because of his 
slight regard for statistics in his bachelor’s thesis at Cornell. This paper 
is unavailable, but his position was probably not far from that expressed 
in his seminar paper at Berlin, in which such methods are regarded as 
“merely subsidiary, that is, to throw light upon psychical phenomena 
whose rational relations could not well be understood without reference 
to the accompanying phenomena in the physical world.” But during the 
following decade, perhaps owing to his studies in the field of population 
and his interest in the researches of Karl Pearson and other biometricians 
in the field of eugenics,®* his respect for statistics grew and he spoke with 
greater appreciation of his old teacher in that field.5* In 1912 he wrote 
that this method, when properly employed, yields the nearest possible 
approach to exact measurement in the social sciences. Without compro- 
mising in the least his earlier well-grounded contention that the social 
sciences must give priority to the values, motives, and purposes that 
determine the reactions of conscious beings and their ways of living 
together, and hence differ greatly from the physical sciences in the man- 
ner and degree to which they can submit to mathematics as their regu- 
lative discipline, he recognized fully the extent to which these subjective 
elements are manifested in objective situations which can be expressed in 
terms of number and quantity. In so far as such is the case, “the statisti- 


49 Thid., pp. 82, 91. 

50 See his earlier writings on eugenics and the chapter on “The Negro Problem” 
in Sociology and Modern Social Problems, especially pp. 198-200. This phase of 
his thought, while greatly attenuated, is not entirely superseded even in his last 
manuscript of Human Social Evolution. 

51 Jbid., pp. 94-100. 

52 Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, p. 64, note 2. 

53 Ibid., p. 86, note 1. 
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cal method is all important” and “must come into larger and larger use 
in the social sciences.’’54 

This continued to be his theoretical position throughout the remainder 
of his professional career.5> But the controversy over behaviorism, the 
extreme crudity of much statistical work and the extreme claims of many 
of its exponents led him into personal debates in which he sometimes 
took positions indistinguishable from those of his student days. This is 
unfortunate, for it prevented many of his opponents from realizing their 
substantial underlying agreements. For many of them were in accord 
with his main contentions, that the rise and triumph of the cultural con- 
ception of human society has rendered vain many of the hopes of the 
earlier quantitative enthusiasts, that this cultural conception demands 
more historical and anthropological insight in the interpretation of 
statistical data than did earlier views of the nature of society, and that 
most statistical generalizations are limited to the sociocultural system 
within which they are formulated.5® But while theoretically he called 
for more and better statistical measurements of all social phenomena that 
are genuinely quantifiable, practically he failed to recognize the extent to 
which methods of precision could contribute to the depth and clarity of 
the insights he sought, and he did little to encourage them. Apart from a 
few early publications dealing with the conditions of jails and almshouses 
and the methods of poor relief in Missouri, he published no empirical 
investigations of his own, and he made few original observations of social 
phenomena. But his scholarship was comprehensive and thorough, and 
his main objectives were probably sound. As he once wrote, 
the great need in the social sciences is not for more factual research, but the 
correlation and interpretation of data already gathered. The literature of anthro- 
pology and sociology now contains an abundance of material for the testing of 
social theories if properly used.57 

This is a valid procedure, and without it we should lack the works of 
Sumner, Pareto, and countless others. In so far as he sought in this 
passage and elsewhere to magnify the role of the scholar in the social 
sciences and to counteract the crude positivism of much of the factual 
research of his day, sociology will be the richer for his influence. For 
empirical research will continue to require breadth of scholarship to 
redeem it from futility. But the further advancement of sociology as a 
science will also require the continued accumulation of empirical data by 
whatever methods of precision we may yet devise, or the tree of scholar- 
ship will ultimately wither at its roots. 


54 Psychology in Its Sociological Aspects, pp. 85 f., 92 f. 
55 Cf. Methods of Sociology, pp. 100-13. 

56 This seems to be the view of Bernard, of. cit., p. 10. 
57 Cultural Evolution, p. viii, note 2. 
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@ Earle Edward Eubank was born at Columbia, Missouri, on March 
20, 1887. He died at his home in Sharpes, Florida, on December 17, 
1945, after six years of intermittent illness. 

Upon graduation from William Jewell College in 1908, he accepted an 
appointment as supervisor of schools for the Bureau of Education of the 
Philippine Islands, which position he held until 1912, when he returned 
to America to enter upon graduate study. In 1913 he received the degree 
of Master of Arts from William Jewell and, in 1916, his doctorate 
cum laude from the University of Chicago. His dissertation for the 
master’s degree was an ethnological study of the Bontoc peoples, among 
whom he had lived and worked while in the Islands. His doctoral 
dissertation was a study of family desertion. 

At the close of his graduate study Professor Eubank entered upon a 
varied and fruitful professional career. From 1916 to 1921 he served as 
professor of sociology of George Williams College in Chicago and as 
dean from 1918 to 1921. During World War I he directed the 
Y.M.C.A. training program for war work and the war secretarial 
training program of the War Work Council. In 1921 Professor Eubank 
was appointed head of the Department of Sociology at the University of 
Cincinnati, a position he held until his death. From 1923 to 1931, in addi- 
tion to his duties as department head, he was director of the Program of 
Training for Social Work. In 1931 he was a member of the White 
House Conference on Child Welfare. In 1921 he visited Europe and the 
Middle East, and in 1934, in connection with his studies on European 
sociology, he again visited Europe. In addition to his many university 
duties, Professor Eubank was a diligent worker in local, national, and 
international organizations. 

Earle Eubank was no ordinary man. To have known him and to have 
worked with him was an enriching experience. Those of us who were 
his associates at the University of Cincinnati have lost not only a stimu- 


lating colleague but a devoted and loyal friend as well. He was ever 
ready to lend a helping hand and gave freely, often too freely, of himself 
and his possessions to those who came to him for help. Earle Eubank 
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believed in democracy and he practiced it in all of his social relations. He 
was an indefatigable worker. Even with broken health he continued to 
carry on far beyond the minimum demands of his job. Earle Eubank was 
the good companion — genial, witty, widely read, and possessed of an 
exceptional richness of anecdote. Above all, he was a man of high 
principles and stubborn and uncompromising in his adherence to them. 

Professor Eubank’s deepest professional interest was in sociological 
theory, and early in his career he outlined for himself a trilogy of tasks 
in this field. He first sought to systematize and elucidate the basic 
concepts of sociological science. His efforts in this direction were 
embodied in a painstaking and scholarly work, The Concepts of 
Sociology, published in 1931. The second task was to trace the history 
and development of sociological theory in America and Europe. At the 
time of his death he had made substantial progress on a two-volume work 
in this field. The third task, never begun, was to have been a summary 
and analysis of the basic propositions of sociology. Since the study of 
concepts represents the completed portion of Professor Eubank’s work, it 
is primarily on this that his reputation as a sociologist rests. 

Professor Eubank’s volume on The Concepts of Sociology stands 
above all others as a monument of logical organization and precision of 
definition of sociological concepts. He thought of concepts as forming 
the heart of scientific sociological theory. His high evaluation of their 
importance may be found in a paper entitled ““The Conceptual Approach 
to Sociology,” published in 1940, from which the following excerpts have 
been taken: 


The history of a science may be accurately written in terms of its conceptual 
evolution.2 

The logical stages that a science passes through in its making are the following: 
(1) the receiving and recording of individual perceptions; (2) the formulation of 
conceptions whereby those perceptions become intelligently unified and integrated 
into general experience. To these another must be added before it can properly 
be called a science, that of (3) the organization of its concepts into a definite and 
logical system whereby the various parts are correlated into a consistent whole. 


Mr. Eubank’s contributions to the concepts of sociology fall under the 
latter two stages of scientific development as outlined by him, the formu- 
lation and precision of individual sociological concepts and their organiza- 
tion into a logical, coherent system. His method was essentially that of 


1 Earle Edward Eubank, The Concepts of Sociology (New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1931). 

2 Harry Elmer Barnes, Howard Becker, and Frances Bennett Becker, editors, 
Contemporary Social Theory (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941), 
p. 50. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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classificatory logic checked continually by the use of illustrative examples. 

His orderly mind was bothered by the ambiguous and contradictory 
usage of many terms in sociology, and he sought to bring order out of this 
chaos. To this end he explicitly set forth four criteria by which the 
validity of each scientific concept was to be judged: 

(1) Is it perfectly general, that is, is it always employed in the same sense 
wherever it is used? (2) Is it reasonably precise? Does it convey an unambiguous © 
and clear-cut meaning? (3) Does it finally contain only one cardinal idea? (4) Is 
it fundamental to its particular field, that is, essential to complete interpretation. 
He laboriously collected from sociological literature a vocabulary of the 
field, carefully catalogued the various meanings of these terms, pene- 
trated to several cardinal ideas underlying these usages, and selected or 
coined terms to be used to designate each of them. In doing so he 
rendered great service to sociology both by pointing out the need for 
precision and uniformity of conceptual usage and by characterizing with 
precision several basic types of social phenomena. 

In the process of working out an acceptable list of concepts of sociology, 
a logical coherent system gradually emerged. In its latest published 
form, this logical system included seven basic concepts, classified under 
four major headings. Mr. Eubank reduced the system to outline form as 
follows : 

A. Societary Composition: the tangible substance of which 
society is composed, viz., people, singly and collectively. 

1. The Single Human Being: the individual, especially 
considered as a person, or situation self. 

2. The Human Plurel: especially the group, which is an 
entity of interacting persons. 

B. Societary Causation: the elements responsible for the fact 

of change, and for the forms which changes take. 

3. Societary Energy: motivations, conations, psychic im- 
pulses to action. 

4. Societary Control: whatever way any individual or 
group influences or constrains another individual or 
group. 

C. Societary Change: the alterations or modifications that 
occur within, or in relation to, societary composition. 

5. Societary Action: the movements and processes that are 
participated in by the group and its members. 


4 The Concepts of Sociology, p. 31. 
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6. Societary Relationship: the connection between members 
of a group, especially as manifested in their mutual and 
reciprocal states of being, whereby they may be 
examined with reference to each other. 

D. Societary Products: whatever comes into being as a result of 
human association. Especially : 

7. Culture: the customary ways of action and the inner feelings 
of the group, plus its objective creations, both artifacts and 
mentifacts.® 

The four general headings used by Mr. Eubank correspond to cate- 
gories common to other classes of phenomena, namely, (1) substance, 
(2) change, (3) the causes of change, and (4) the results of change. He 
believed that all aspects of the cosmos — inorganic, biological, social, and 
spiritual — exhibit similarities that can be classified in terms of this same 
basic set of categories. This insistence on the wider frame of reference for 
concepts of any science was typical of Mr. Eubank’s thinking. It was this 
broader point of view which made him feel confident that his set of seven 
basic concepts was sufficient to cover all of the major divisions of 
sociological theory. 

Without in any way detracting from Mr. Eubank’s contributions to 
sociology via concepts, an important limitation on this approach may be 
mentioned. It seems to the present authors that a science does not achieve 
maturity merely because a logically coherent system of concepts has been 
developed. Science requires the formulation of hypotheses and the demon- 
stration of principles in terms of which prediction and control may be 
achieved. No matter how much a precise and logical frame of reference 
may aid in the formulation of these hypotheses and principles, the concepts 
themselves do not produce a mature science. Only after a considerable 
systematic body of principles has been developed can a science be regarded 
as mature. 

Professor Eubank himself recognized the need for formulating prin- 
ciples, but his own studies were not immediately devoted to this task. The 
method which he most frequently proposed was that of geometry, which 
reasons deductively from proposition to proposition; his sociological 
analyses consisted chiefly of translating observed data into conceptual 
terminology; and his collection of basic social data and his concrete 
studies of social problems show scant evidence of direct search for induc- 
tive generalizations. 


5 Barnes and Becker, of. cit., p. 63. 
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Although Professor Eubank’s main interest lay in the field of socio- 
logical theory, he had a deep and abiding concern also for the practical 
and applied aspects of human affairs. He never ceased to remind himself, 
and his students also, that theory was but a means to an end, that the 
ultimate value of social science lay in its contribution to a better ordering 
of the affairs of man. But he was mindful too of the social compulsives 
operative in man’s thinking about human affairs and he constantly 
enjoined his students to avoid confusing what is with what ought to be. 

Some of his views on this general problem he set down in his article 
“Some Contributions of Sociological Theory to Social Work.” Here he 
points out the interdependence of theory and practice. He concludes thus: 

. «+ practice and theory in the various activities of life gradually discover their 
dependence upon one another and of necessity converge. Theory is necessary to 
give a sound foundation to practice, and successful practice is necessary as a 
proof of the validity of theory.® 

The collection of basic community data on population, vital statistics, 
and housing, and on problems such as crime, divorce, and unemployment, 
both challenged Mr. Eubank and claimed a considerable share of his 
working time. As early as 1928 he made a report on ““The Base Map as 
a Device for Community Study,”* which type of map he had already used 
in making studies of Cincinnati. He helped to initiate and prepare the 
Census Tract Map for Cincinnati, first used by the Federal Bureau of the 
Census in 1930. Under his stimulation and, often, with his active partici- 
pation, the Department of Sociology prepared census tract directories and 
maps, and entered into cooperative relations with a number of govern- 
mental and social agencies to compile continuing sets of basic data. Mr. 
Eubank helped to prepare and publish compilations of certain of these 
data on population and housing, and he left partially completed manu- 
scripts on other aspects of community data. He believed that these 
materials would be of immediate service to welfare workers and social 
planners and would ultimately form a sound basis for inductive generali- 
zations about community life. 

Through the years Professor Eubank also made a number of studies 
of specific social problems. One of these studies was of a reclaimed 
professional criminal. The results of this study were embodied in the 
autobiographic volume, Lockstep and Corridor, which he edited, and to 
which he added an analytical chapter. Another study dealt with the 
exploitation of low-income families by loan sharks who charged exorbitant 


6 Social Forces, 7(No. 4): 486, June, 1929. 
7 Social Forces, 6(No. 4) : 602-5, June, 1928. 
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rates of interest, and he stimulated legislation and public action toward 
the amelioration of this evil. During the economic depression of the 
thirties he participated in a study for the State of Ohio on the effects of 
unemployment on families and persons, again as a basis for formulating 
public policy and programs of action. Other problem studies touched 
such subjects as consumers credit, public comfort stations, and family 
desertion. 

Any estimate, professional or personal, of Earle Eubank would be 
incomplete were it to omit mention of his religious convictions. Mr. 
Eubank was a deeply religious man in the truest sense of the word. 
His was a rational and humanistic religion which had no place for narrow 
creed, crude dogma, and sectarianism. In his article “Religion in Social 
Experience,” contributed to this Journal many years ago, he wrote thus: 


Ideally a religious institution should seek to be a discoverer of new truth as 
well as a conserver of former truth. It should seek to be the giver of that truth 
to men and not an instrument of compulsion. Finally it should seek to be an 
inspiration to men to live in the light of that truth. As opposed to this ideal, a 
religious institution declines as a valid social factor at the moment and to the 
extent that it becomes a mere conserver of a particular cree@, — unwilling to 
change its beliefs in the light of new evidence, and intolerant of all divergent 
creeds; or when it becomes an end in itself and puts its own exaltation above its 
effort to serve mankind.§ 

In this same article he gave his answers, solid and reasoned, to some of 

the basic problems of religion. Of the relation of science and religion he 
said: 
Science emerges in human experience as the result of man’s effort to relate himself 
more intelligently to the material universe. Religion emerges as the result of 
man’s effort to relate himself more intelligently to the spiritual universe. If, and 
when, the two realms shall be found to coincide, then Science and Religion will also 
be found to coincide. Until then they must be regarded, not as oppositional, but as 
complementary endeavors, each in its own field, to understand the environment 
conditions of human life. 9 

True religion and true science must therefore go hand in hand, companion 
explorers of interrelated realms, each equally intent upon making more intelligible 
and more liveable “The Universe, which is our home.”1° 


Of certain aspects of supernatural belief, he wrote: 


We are beginning to see that the powers of the spirit realm work in 
natural—not in unnatural—ways; that “miracles” are simply manifestations of 
phenomena in accordance with laws previously unknown; that “revelation” is 
simply another name for beginnings of insight into the region where physical 


8 Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. X, No. 5. 
9 Loc. cit. 
10 Loc. cit. 
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sense does not penetrate; that “inspiration” is the name given to the power 
possessed by those who see more deeply than the rest of us into that realm.11 

To the question, “Are there higher religions?” he answered unequiv- 
ocally in the affirmative: 
... that religion is best which (1) most intelligently, rationally and consistently 
interprets the spirit world in accordance with the sum total of human knowledge; 
which (2) makes best provision for modifying its beliefs in the light of new 
evidence; and which (3) most highly inspires its believers to live in accordance 
with that progressively developed belief. Such a religion will inevitably be one 
which makes for social and individual well being, and for human progress.12 
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© Industrial relations at the crossroads! This might have been an 
appropriate but modest title for this review of labor events for 1946. The 
shrinking of good industrial relations has brought the labor situation in 
the United States to a critical and dangerous pass. Confusion and not a 
little bewilderment took possession of the human elements in all too many 
of the situational events. The public, management, labor, Congress, the 
President, and even the United States Supreme Court were not free from 
puzzling perplexities and indecisive moments. 

Three general strikes, crippling and astounding urban communities, 
took place. The eighth coal strike in five years plagued the nation’s 
welfare. Two of the longest strikes in United States labor history came 
off. February presented the peak for man-days lost, twenty-three 
million. The Railway Mediation Act, heretofore held as a model for 
inducing peaceful negotiations, broke down. President Truman’s fact- 
finding boards failed to win popular approval. John L. Lewis undertook 
to defy a Federal Judge and was rewarded with a $10,000 fine for 
contempt of court while his union was assessed a three-and-a-half million 
dollar fine at the same time. President Truman, exasperated with striking 
railway workers, called upon Congress to draft the recalcitrants into the 
military services. The United States Supreme Court handed down a 
little-noted decision on portal-to-portal pay in the Mt. Clemens Pottery 
case and thereby started a wave of union demands to collect back pay in 
figures which caused management to feel that it had been bomb struck. 
C.1.0.’s Philip Murray and Walter Reuther, aided by National Mari- 
time Union’s Joe Curran, cried out publicly that communists were 
actually controlling several large unions and boring within successfully in 
others. Labor lost one of its long-time great and powerful leaders when 
death claimed Sidney Hillman. In the November elections the Repub- 
licans swept the nation, winning control of both Houses. Promised for 
labor as a result was a sound thrashing for its exuberance and impuderice 
under New Deal auspices. 

Among the many charges hurled against labor by its extreme critics 
were (1) its irresponsible use of the strike; (2) its indulgence in a variety 
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of reprisal strikes; (3) its monopolistic power to shut down a whole 
nation’s industrial output almost overnight; (4) its supineness at the 
hands of one powerful labor leader in the person of John L. Lewis; (5) 
its absolute disregard of public welfare and convenience; and (6) its 
introduction of a maddening new weapon—mass picketing, or the throw- 
ing of a human barricade about an employer’s place of business. 

The promised spanking for organized labor by the extremists includes 
attention centered upon the following measures: (1) amending the 
Wagner Act so as to give employers their day in court; (2) emasculating 
the closed shop; (3) outlawing secondary boycotts and mass picketing; 
(4) abolishing industry-wide bargaining, which would break up the big 
industrial unions; (5) denying foremen the right to join workers’ unions; 
and (6) making it unlawful for an employer to contribute to a union 
welfare fund, a measure which would strike particularly at the United 
Mine Workers. These proposals show something of the temper of the 
opposition. This faction through the medium of the press has succeeded 
in influencing a large part of the public, including perhaps a great many 
white-collar workers with fixed incomes, many consumers who have 
blamed the union agitators for high prices without having analyzed other 
important causal factors, and some farmers. What organized labor needs 
most at this point is a good public relations bureau which will have as its 
principal task the setting up of counterfacts. The public needs to be rein- 
fermed with some facts showing the relationship between wages and 
profits, especially in those large industries which have been affected by 
strikes. Public indignation has been due largely to the slant on strikes 
given to it by the press. The employers who have been equally culpable 
have rarely been mentioned. 

The events following have been selected for their significance in the 
whole picture of the 1946 labor trend. The information has been obtained 
from the press, the news weeklies, magazine articles, radio broadcasters 
and commentators, the Department of Labor’s Monthly Labor Review, 
and pamphlets issued by the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O. 

JANUARY, 1946 

President Truman announces a new Wage Stabilization Board to re- 
place the old War Labor Board. Chief function will be to rule on appli- 
cations for the approval of voluntary wage increases which might affect 
prices. 


1 Eric Johnston, no enemy of labor, has classified unjust strikes under six head- 
ings: (1) organizational, (2) jurisdictional, (3) sympathetic, (4) political, 
(5) public utility, (6) interpretational. Cf. “Seven Remedies for Strikes,” Reader’s 
Digest, 49(No. 291) : 69 ff. 
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Via radio, the President pleads for a 65-cent minimum wage and for a 
Fair Employment Practices Act. Publicly derides those employers and 
Congressmen who refuse to cooperate with his plans for bettering labor 
relations. Senator Taft calls Truman’s speech a C.1.0.-P.A.C. program. 

Mounting labor strikes involve nearly two million workers. Steel strike 
called with a walkout involving 750,000. Truman’s White House parley 
with C.1.O.’s Murray and Steel’s Benjamin Fairless fails to bring about 
a settlement. 

Ford Motor Company and Chrysler settle through collective bargain- 
ing for a wage raise—18-cent-an-hour increase for Ford workers, 18% 
for Chrysler workers. General Motors’ 55-day-old strike still on. Rail- 
way unions agree to arbitrate. Telephone strike on in 44 states. 

John L. Lewis returns to the fold of the A.F. of L. as one of several 
vice-presidents and brings the total membership of the A.F. of L. up to 
about seven million. 

Eric Johnston makes public a profit-sharing plan for his two Spokane 
plants. 

Labor force of the United States set at 53,710,000 — 51,420,000 
employed, 2,290,000 unemployed. 

FEBRUARY, 1946 

House Rules Committee sends to the floor of the House the Case bill, 
which would make labor and management liable for civil damages result- 
ing from contract violations, set up labor-management mediation boards 
to intervene on disputes, make for thirty-day cooling-off periods, modify 
the Norris-La Guardia Injunction Act, and cause unions to lose jurisdic- 
tion over foremen’s unions. House passed the bill, 259-155. House also 
by-passed the President’s fact-finding bill and returned the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to the states. Both Houses pass a maximum employment 
bill, a watered-down version of a Full-Employment bill advocated by the 
President. Called the Employment Act of 1946, it sets up a council of 
three economic advisers at $15,000 a year each to help the President and 
Congress decide what should be done to keep the economy of the country 
in condition. Signed by the President and made law. 

Jurisdictional disputes causing strikes begin to bring to organized labor 


unfavorable public opinion. 

Henry Ford II at the San Francisco Commonwealth Club declares that 
labor and management can solve their difficulties only through a great 
deal of hard work, while Eric Johnston states in the New York Times 
Magazine that those who believe in capitalism and want to save it must 
insure that benefits under it will be distributed to all. 
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MARCH, 1946 

The N.L.R.B. orders an election to determine whether or not the 
supervisory employees of Jones & Laughlin’s Coal Division should be 
represented by United Mine Workers’ Union. Last year, the Board 
gave the Packard foremen the right to join the independent Foremen’s 
Union. Chairman Paul M. Herzog declares that foremen are not 
policy-making officials. 

Philadelphia General Electric strikers defy a court injunction against 
mass picketing—throwing a human barricade about the employer’s estab- 
lishment—and a two-day riot ensues. John L. Lewis announces that he 
wants a new basic wage agreement for his 400,000 miners on April 1. 
Three hundred thousand railroad engineers and trainmen vote to strike, 
and the President names a Fact-finding Board to hear the dispute. 

General Motors’ strike ends after 113 days with workers being given 
an 18%4-cent-an-hour increase, equal pay for women workers, higher 
overtime pay, and improved vacation pay. Economic Stabilizer Bowles 
says that the “fashionable” 184-cent increase is not a pattern. 

Joe Curran of the National Maritime Union charges that communists 
are attempting to run his union for him. 

U.S. Senate passes a bill creating an Under Secretary of Labor and 
three assistant secretaries. J. A. Krug named by Truman to succeed 
Harold Ickes as Secretary of the Interior. 

APRIL, 1946 

Lewis’ promised coal strike begins quietly with 400,000 miners staying 
at home. Lewis wants the operators to contribute to a welfare fund. 
Secretary Krug immediately freezes the bituminous supply at the mines 
and limits the delivery of coal. 

Walter P. Reuther elected president of the United Auto Workers, 
displacing R. J. Thomas, favorite of Philip Murray. 

President Truman’s Fact-finding Board recommends a $1.28 increase 
for railway workers and a renegotiation of other demands. Workers 
wanted $2.50, and refuse the offer which the railroads accepted. 

MAY, 1946 

President Truman terms the coal strike a national disaster, while 
Senator Byrd of Virginia declares that John L. Lewis is “drunk with 
power.” Wartime brown-outs dot the entire East. John L. Lewis sud- 
denly orders his miners back to work for a two-week truce, and the 
President sets May 15 as a dead line for settlement. Strike finally ends 
on May 29 after 59 days, with Lewis the winner. Lewis received control 
of the medical and hospital fund, an 18%4-cent-an-hour raise, and about 
$100 vacation pay boost, for his miners. 
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Senate passes the Case bill with amendments softening the House bill. 
Senator Taft was the chief opponent of the bill as passed by the Lower 
House. The Senate bill outlawed secondary boycotts and provided for 
fact-finding commissions with a 60-day cooling-off period in which to act; 
also provided for the abolition of foremen’s unions. 

Fair Employment Practices Committee, created originally by President 
Roosevelt in 1941, goes out of business for lack of funds. 

Westinghouse Electric Strike of 115 days’ duration ends on May 9 
with the granting of the faddish 18-cent-an-hour raise. Six maritime 
unions in San Francisco plan for a joint strike for both coasts on June 15. 

Railroad strike, at first postponed for five days, takes place. The 
President orders an immediate seizure of the roads and then asks Con- 
gress to draft the striking workers into the military services. In the midst 
of the speech he is told that the strike has been settled. 

Eric Johnston retires as president of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and states it would be suicidal to give up price control. His successor, 
W. K. Jackson, promises to wage a campaign to outlaw mass picketing 
and to revise the Wagner Act. 

C.1.O. in convention at Atlantic City promises to attempt to purge 
thirty-three members of Congress in the November elections. 

JUNE, 1946 

The Truman call for merciless strike action infuriates the railroad 
unions and their leaders as well as others. William Green calls it 
“fascism.” Sick Sidney Hillman asks, “Is this Russia or Germany?” 
Even Senator Taft in the Senate calls “Halt!” on a bill to draft the 
strikers. ‘Labor is through with Truman,” according to some labor 
leaders. Truman saves part of the day for himself by vetoing the Case 
bill. 

U.S. Supreme Court gives portal-to-portal pay decision to Mt. 
Clemens Pottery workers. Little attention paid to it at the time, it be- 
comes the basis for many suits to recover back pay later on. 

Maritime strike called off. 

California votes Republican, giving evidence of a reaction against the 
New Deal. 

JULY, 1946 

Congress liquidates the O.P.A. but saves rent, sugar, and rice controls. 

Sidney Hillman, long-time president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, head of C.I.O.’s Political Action Committee, and great 
friend of the late President Roosevelt dies on July 10. 

Jurisdictional disputes between rival labor unions begin to increase to 
such a point that the U.S. Department of Labor feels alarmed. 
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Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor transferred to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The industrial division of the Bureau made a 
part of the Division of Labor Standards, to be known as Child Labor 
and Youth Employment Branch. 

C.1.0.’s United Furniture Workers’ president resigns because he says 
the communists have taken over the union. Vice-President Harry R. 
Templeton of the Cleveland Trust Company declares that private enter- 
prise had better get a social conscience in order to justify its existence. 
AUGUST, 1946 

Appointed on the Economic Advisory Council by President Truman 
were the vice-president of the Brookings Institute, Edwin G. Nourse, 
John D. Clark, and Leon Keyserling. Their task is to study the economy 
of the nation in order to keep free enterprise afloat with a maximum ot 
jobs and peak production. Keen Johnson of Kentucky and one-time 
governor of that state appointed as the first Under Secretary of Labor. 

Gerard D. Reilly, retiring from the N.L.R.B., offers five recommen- 
dations for changes in the Wagner Act and procedures of the N.L.R.B. 
His suggestions: (1) give employers free speech rights during union- 
organizing campaign; (2) erase secondary boycotts and strikes for illegal 
objectives; (3) allow the Department of Labor to prosecute the offend- 
ers; (4) define the status of supervisory foremen; and (5) permit em- 
ployers to petition for bargaining elections when a union claims bar- 
gaining rights and threatens to strike without following N.L.R.B. 
procedures. 

A.F. of L. blames the C.1.O. for starting a series of wage claims and 
breaking the cost-of-living scales. C.I.O. places the blame upon the 
abandonment of the hold-the-line policy by the O.P.A. in March. Philip 
Murray says that labor is being squeezed between rising prices and 
shrinking earnings. 

Great Lakes seamen on strike while the National Maritime Union is 
engaged in an organization drive. 

SEPTEMBER, 1946 

Unfair labor practices cases before the N.L.R.B. reported to have 
increased over 1945 by 10 per cent during the first six months of the 
year. 

Twenty-sixth annual International Labor Conference being held in 
Montreal, with Trygve Lie of the United Nations being present to 
attempt to link it with the new world organization for peace. C.I.O. 
not represented but concentrates on World Federation of Trade Unions, 
which has Russian representation. The Federation meets in Washington 
with Sir Walter Citrine presiding, and it likewise will seek recognition 


by the U.N. 
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N.L.R.B. answers Western Union’s reply that it cannot afford to raise 
wages by stating that the inefficient producers would receive more benefit 
from a lower wage scale than efficient ones if such a policy was estab- 
lished, and therefore employees for the inefficient would be penalized. 

Seamen’s strikes settled with a victory for the workers. 

OCTOBER, 1946 

John L. Lewis announces that his wage agreement with the govern- 
ment will have to be reopened on or before November 1. The National 
Mine Workers at that time will consider themselves to be without a 
contract. 

New tie-up of ships occurs when the A.F. of L.’s Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots and C.I.O.’s Marine Engineers declare that the West Coast ship 
owners refuse to give union men preference in hiring. 

Profits reported up for most big corporations despite strikes. 
NOVEMBER, 1946 

Republican victory in the elections looked upon as a sharp rebuke for 
C.1.0.’s Political Action Committee and for organized labor in general. 
South Dakota, Arizona, and Nebraska vote to outlaw the closed shop. 
Some prominent Republicans promise to see to it that laws are enacted 
which will equalize rights in collective bargaining and curb jurisdictional 
strikes. Promise made by others to re-enact the Case bill. 

Charles Luckman, president of Lever Brothers Company, accuses busi- 
ness of having fought collective bargaining, child labor laws, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and social security. 

Violence flares up in the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing plant in West 
Allis, Wisconsin. The company charges that the union is communist- 
dominated. 

Unions begin to file suits for back pay on the May decision of portal- 
to-portal pay by the Supreme Court. 

Lewis’ coal strike, after being halted for nine days by injunction, takes 
place. The eighth coal strike in five years with 400,000 miners repeating, 
“No contract, no work.” President Truman decides to fight John L. 
Lewis to the finish. Judge IT. Alan Goldsborough on November 25 
orders Lewis to keep the mines open, he is disobeyed, and Lewis is ordered 
to appear for a hearing. As a defense, Lewis’ lawyer argues that the 
court had no right to issue an injunction, but Goldsborough rules other- 
wise. ‘“The Administration must find out sometime who is more power- 
ful, Lewis or the Government.” 

C.1.O., at its eighth annual meeting at Atlantic City, appoints a six- 
man committee to scan communist activities within its fould. Convention 
is told that the real danger to free enterprise is a fifteen-billion-dollar 
profit system. 
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1946 


Abandonment of all price ceilings except on rents, sugar, and rice 
announced. An executive order provides for the end of wage and salary 
controls, thus throwing upon management and labor the task of work- 
ing out their own salvation. In a sense, it paves the way for a retirement 
of the government from pursuing an out-and-out prolabor policy. 
DECEMBER, 1946 

John L. Lewis found guilty of contempt of court and fined $10,000; 
the Mine Workers’ Union is fined three-and-a-half million. On Decem- 
ber 7 Lewis capitulates and orders the miners back to work until March 
31, 1947. Miners return to work under same contract provisions in force 
on November 20, the time that Lewis canceled his contract with the 
government—regarded as a triumph for President Truman and a blow 
to the prestige of Lewis. Labor leaders believe the court decision signifies 
a step toward the destruction of the labor movement. 

C.1.O.’s research department, led by Robert R. Nathan, declares that 
corporation profits have increased 50 per cent over 1943 and that a 21 
per cent boost in wages could be given without raising prices. Manage- 
ment on the whole states that it must raise prices if wages rise. Does this 
mean: Not one cent less profit will we ever take? 

Senator Ball states that the closed shop is one of the most reactionary 
and unliberal institutions developed in the United States. General 
Motors’ Board Chairman, Alfred Sloan, Jr., would also prohibit the 
closed shop, foremen’s unions, and the breaking of contracts by unions. 

Nation’s biggest maritime union, the C.M.U., formed in February by 
aligning Curran’s East Coast N.M.U. with Harry Bridges’ West Coast 
International Shoremen, splits when Curran resigns from the C.M.U., 
charging communist attempt to control. 

Office of Temporary Controls created by Truman to replace offices of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, of Economic Stabilization, of 
Price Administration, and of Civilian Production Administration, with 
Major General Philip Fleming in charge. John R. Steelman appointed 
as assistant to the President to further aid in coordinating Federal 
agencies’ programs and policies. 

First report of the Council of Economic Advisers (created by the 
Employment Act of 1946) to the President states that the outlook for 
production and jobs “should be more than ordinarily favorable for a 
period of some years ahead.” In 1947 the government should not under- 
take large-scale public works or subsidies to quicken employment or 
stimulate production, according to its opinion. 

Labor force of nation estimated at 58,970,000 with 1,930,000 unem- 
ployed. At year’s end, only an estimated total of 47,000 workers were on 
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strike, lowest level since V-J Day. Predictions being made that fewer 
strikes and more harmony would prevail in 1947. 

City of Oakland tied up for 56 hours. Third general strike in 1946 
and fifth in U.S. labor history. 

If these events, tumultuous though many of them were, come to mean 
anything for the making of a formula for gaining industrial peace, they 
may not have had their being in vain. Henry A. Wallace, writing as 
editor for the New Republic, strikes a loftily significant and meaningful 
note in the following excerpt :? 

To attain industrial peace we must first of all pay a spiritual price... The 
spiritual price of industrial peace is tolerance and willingness to look at the prob- 
lem, both from the point of view of the other fellow and the general welfare. No 
matter what our nominal faith may be, we can all believe in the religion of the 
general welfare and the Golden Rule. 

For lack of harmony, Robert Wood Johnson, Board Chairman of 
Johnson & Johnson, blames management because of its executive myopia, 
its crimes in the field of human engineering. Business has attempted to 
get the lowest wages. It should have become the champion of the under- 
paid. “Is there no one in business who will think of being ahead of the 
next catastrophe instead of running after the one that has already hap- 
pened ?’’3 

Eric Johnston, in an article originally written for the New York 
Times Magazine and condensed for the May, 1946, number of the 
Reader's Digest, places the job of securing industrial peace on those who 
believe that capitalism with its profit system is worth saving. He writes: 
“We say that under capitalism every man has a chance to take a chance. 
The unpleasant fact is that not every man shares fully in the profits of 
the profit system.” 

These statements are indicative of a fine sense of awareness of the 
crisis situation in the field of industrial relations under the present 
system. They do not place the onus upon labor. And indeed there is 
little to be gained by so doing. Labor unrest is not a cause but an effect. 
At the end of the year, labor finds itself on the defensive, preparing to 
cope with a threatening Congress and an irritated public. Not one of the 
proposals by the extremists for punitive measures against labor will strike 
at the fundamental causes of industrial unrest. Most needed is a detailed 
plan for establishing cooperative procedures within the framework of 
which management, labor, and the public may work together for the 
general welfare. 





2 “Where We Stand on Labor,” New Republic, 115(No. 26) :910, December 30, 
1946. 


3 Cf. Time, 47(No. 18) :82, May 6, 1946, 
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THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


GEORGE M. DAY 
Occidental College 


@ Side by side with the General Assembly, which remains a tribune, 
a sounding board, open to all members and a center from which initiative 
springs, the United Nations Organization at San Francisco set up three 
Councils, whose powers were strictly defined: namely, the Security 
Council, entrusted with purely political and military affairs; the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council; and the Trusteeship Council. 

Because of their political import the General Assembly and_ the 
Security Council are constantly making the headlines in the press. The 
functions and powers of the Trusteeship Council are naturally limited 
to territories under mandates or trusteeship. Less spectacular and less in 
the public eye, the Economic and Social Council, a great social instru- 
ment, is acclaimed by many thoughtful observers as the basic organ for 
the maintenance of peace,! second in importance only to the Security 
Council itself. 

The field of operation assigned to the Economic and Social Council 
is vast and even incongruous. In fact, the name given to it expresses 
only imperfectly the extent and diversity of its tasks, for in addition to 
economic and social problems, the Charter has placed within the Council’s 
sphere of activity a whole series of other problems which are “social”’ in 
the widest sense. These wider problems concern culture, education, 
hygiene, public health, and, lastly, those problems concerned with “human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.”? Even minority questions fall prop- 
erly within the province of the Council. 

The Preamble of the San Francisco Charter declares that the peoples 
of the United Nations are determined to “promote social progress and 
better standards of life, in larger freedom”’ and for these ends “‘to employ 
international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples.”’ In the spirit of the Preamble, the Charter 
itself under Chapter IX sets forth the high aims and objectives of the 
United Nations in the fields of economic and social cooperation. The 
United Nations “shall promote” (a) higher standards of living, full 
employment, and conditions of economic and social progress; (b) sotu- 


1 Survey Mid-Monthly, August, 1945, p. 209. 
2 Journal of the Economic and Social Council, U.N. No. 1, pp. 7-8. 
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tions of international economic, social, health, and related problems; and 
international cultural and educational cooperation; (c) “universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms 
for all without distinction as to race, sex, language or religion.’ 

The membership of the Economic and Social Council consists of 18 
member states of United Nations elected for three-year terms by the 
General Assembly. These states are Belgium, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, India, Lebanon, Nor- 
way, Peru, Soviet Union, Ukrainian S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States of America, and Yugoslavia. Each member has one vote, and 
decisions are taken on a majority vote of members present and voting. 

The President of the Council, elected by acclamation at the first 
session, is Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) and the Vice-Presidents 
are Dr. Andrija Stampar (Yugoslavia) and Dr. Carlos Lleras Restrepo 
(Colombia). 

Wednesday, January 23, 1946, is a red-letter day, for it marks the 
historic date on which the Economic and Social Council first convened, 
formally organized, and elected the above officers. The place was Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, London. 

What manner of men are these officers? President Mudaliar, a native 
of India, born in 1887, was educated at Christian College and Law 
College, Madras, participated in the San Francisco Conference as Chief 
Delegate for India, and acted in the same capacity on the Preparatory 
Commission in London, where he won wide recognition as a brilliant 
Chairman when presiding over Committee III, concerned with establish- 
ing the Economic and Social Council. Dr. Stampar, born in 1888 in 
Drenovac, Yugoslavia, studied at the School of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; he was director of health for the Yugoslav govern- 
ment and later was associated with the League of Nations as a health 
expert attached to the Chinese government. At present he is chairman 
of the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization, which is 
due to become another full-fledged specialized agency under Council 
control. Dr. Restrepo, a native of Colombia, studied law and political 
science at the National University in Bogota, and was president of the 
Colombian delegation to the United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference at Bretton Woods. He is Professor of Economic Geography, 
Political Science, and Public Finance, a regular contributor to financial 
and economic periodicals, and a member of the Colombian delegation to 
the United Nations. 


3 United Nations Weekly Bulletin, 1(No. 6): pp. 2-3. 
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In the election of these officers not only was personal fitness considered 
but also geographical distribution (three continents are represented), 
race, population, and culture were apparently taken into account. The 
Council meets at least three times a year, and the sessions are normally 
held at the headquarters of the United Nations but may be held else- 
where if the Council or a majority of its members so decide. Three 
sessions have already been held—the first in London during the winter 
of 1946, the second and third sessions in New York during the spring and 
autumn of the same year. 

The Council deals with its work in various ways:* It (1) makes 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to members of the United 
Nations; (2) sets up commissions and committees under its direct con- 
trol; (3) coordinates the activities of the specialized agencies; (4) pro- 
vides advice and technical assistance to members of the United Nations 
upon their request; (5) makes its own studies and initiates reports; 
(6) prepares draft conventions for submission to the General Assembly ; 
(7) calls international conferences on matters falling within its 
competence. 

At its London session, the Council created six commissions: Economic 
and Employment, Temporary Transport and Communications, Statisti- 
cal, Human Rights, a subcommission on Status of Women, Temporary 
Social Commission, and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

We shall now comment briefly on the six commissions. The tasks of 
the Economic and Employment Commission are (a) preventing wide 
fluctuations in economic activity and the promotion of full employment 
by the coordination of national full employment policies and by inter- 
national action; (b) seeking solution to problems of the reconstruction of 
devastated areas and other urgent problems arising from the war; 
(c) promoting economic development and progress, with special regard 
to the problems of less-developed areas. A Temporary Subcommission 
was established on the Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. 
It was ordered to report back to the Council at its third session. The 
Council will in turn report to the General Assembly. In order to pro- 
cure firsthand factual material in preparation for its report, the Subcom- 
mission formed working groups to visit western, eastern, and south- 
eastern Europe, Africa (including Ethiopia), and the Far East. Thus 
the findings of this Subcommission should be no armchair report. 

The Transport and Communications Commission, at first temporary, 
was made permanent in character at the second session of the Council. 





4 Tbid., p. 3. 
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Its function is to advise the Council on the adequacy of the structure of 
international organizations in the transport and communications fields, 
and to indicate ways of preventing undue competition and rivalry. In 
this connection, the Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 
was instructed to negotiate with the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (PICAQO) in an endeavor to bring the latter 
into closer relations with the United Nations. For a similar purpose, the 
forthcoming world telecommunications conference is being set up; also 
the Congress of the Universal Postal Union. To the same end, the 
Secretary-General was directed to call a meeting of experts, to prepare 
for a world conference on passport and frontier formalities. All prewar 
tourists will put their stamp of approval on such a conference and wish 
it complete success. 

The function of the Statistical Commission is to aid the Council in 
promoting the development of national statistics, in coordinating the 
statistical work of the Specialized Agencies and in advising the organs 
of the United Nations on general questions relating to the collection, 
interpretation, and dissemination of statistical information. 

The work of the 7uman Rights Commission consists of the prepara- 
tion of proposals, reports, and recommendations on an international bill 
of rights, international declarations on civil liberties, freedom of infor- 
mation, the protection of minorities, and the prevention of discrimination 
on grounds of race, sex, language, and religion. In this connection, the 
Council instructed the Secretary-General to work out various arrange- 
ments in order to promote the international exchange and diffusion of 
material relating to human rights. 

Regarding the Commission on the Status of Women, the Council 
decided to elevate the Subcommission to the status of a full commission. 
Its functions are to prepare recommendations and reports to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on furthering the rights of women in political, 
economic, social, and educational fields. 

The functions of the Social Commission are (1) to advise the Council 
on social questions of a general character, not covered by specialized 
intergovernmental agencies; (2) to advise the Council on practical 
measures that may be needed in the social field; (3) to advise the Council 
on measures needed for the coordination of activities in the social field; 
(4) to advise the Council on such international agreements and conven- 
tions on any of these matters, as may be required, and on their execution; 
(5) to report to the Council on the extent to which the recommendations 
of the United Nations in the field of social policy are being carried out. 

The responsibility for coordination of the work of the Specialized 
Agencies was placed upon the Economic and Social Council by the 
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authority of the General Assembly. Such prominent, well-established 
special agencies as the International Labor Organization (ILO), the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO), the International Monetary Fund, and the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development were all legitimate 
objectives of the Council in its task of coordination. Agreements were 
negotiated with the first three, i.e., the ILO, UNESCO, and the FAO. 
These agreements were approved by the Economic and Social Council 
at its second session. Negotiations with the Bank and the Fund were 
postponed. The basic principle of the system of relationship is that each 
of these agencies shall preserve a large degree of autonomy in its own 
field; but, as a result of the agreements reached, they will function in 
close cooperation with the Council, thereby enabling the latter to coordi- 
nate effectively the work of all specialized agencies. 

Sponsored by the Council, an International Health Conference met in 
New York last July. This Conference drew up the Constitution of the 
World Health Organization, which in turn is to become eventually one 
of the specialized agencies under the jurisdiction of the Council. At 
present an Interim Commission is functioning with Dr. Stampar as its 
chairman. 

Furthermore, on recommendation of the General Assembly, the 
Council at its first session established a Special Committee on Refugees 
and Displaced Persons. This important and urgent problem concerns 
roughly 334 million persons, in Europe, the Middle East, Africa, and the 
Far East. The establishment of a nonpermanent organization to be 
called the International Refugee Organization is in the process of realiza- 
tion, and of course will be under control of the Council. 

At its first session in London the Council approved a resolution con- 
cerning the calling of an International Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment. Owing to the amount of time required for the setting up of 
this Conference, the date has been set for the latter part of 1947.5 

Speaking on behalf of this resolution for the calling of an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, the delegate on the Council from 
Greece, Mr. Varvaressos, delivered a masterly address, one evidently very 
carefully prepared, on the general economic situation—an address notable 
for its lucidity, fearless attack on the economic status quo, and its cogent 
presentation of a solution for the future. Extracts from his address are 
inserted here to illustrate the caliber, intellectual ability, and moral 
courage of one of the members of this Council. He says: 





5 Ibid., pp. 4-7. 
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We must abandon the belief that the self-adjusting mechanism of the market 
economy can be relied upon to insure the best utilization of available material 
resources in the satisfaction of human needs,’ and again, “We must recognize 
that both technical progress and the awakening of the social conscience have 
rendered the /aisser-faire economy a futile and dangerous anachronism. ... As 
a means of releasing human energy in the unfettered pursuit of private gain, 
laisser-faire proved its worth in the spectacular increase in production and growth 
of wealth achieved during the 19th century. It is this feature of the system that 
endeared it to the orthodox economist and the liberal statesmen of that day, and 
it was only gradually recognized that a heavy price in terms of human happiness 
and dignity had been paid for these achievements. 

While millions were living in degrading poverty and insecurity ... a small 
class was accumulating vast wealth, and in so doing was considered to be doing 
a great service for the community and entitled to special rewards and privileges. 

As a matter of fact, /aisser-faire depended for its smooth functioning in the 
19th century on small-scale production, unfettered competition, continuous eco- 
nomic expansion and the opening up of new markets, mobility of resources and 
flexibility of prices and wages, and, more generally, on its ability to set in motion 
forces that could correct temporary disequilibria without undue friction or delay. 

Gradually these factors ceased to operate. The economic system grew too 
rigid for self-adjustment, while the social conscience was stirred by the sight of 
toiling millions serving as mere automata for a blind accumulation of wealth. 
Technical progress and the concentration of capital increased the size of the 
individual enterprise, and thus reduced the mobility of resources. . . . Economic 
expansion was checked by the increased competition between countries for foreign 
markets and foreign investments. 


At the same time, labor hitherto debased by its treatment as a com- 
modity was gradually organizing into powerful unions and finally trans- 
formed wages from a price paid for a commodity into the income accru- 
ing to a full partner in the productive enterprise. After reviewing the 
steps that led up to the catastrophic crash of 1932 and onward, this bril- 
liant economic theorist from Greece pointed out that “it required the 
convulsion of another great war... to render the traditional policies and 
conceptions glaringly inadequate for the requirements of the new situa- 
tion and to force the adoption of a new approach.” 

There is today a growing determination to carry wartime achieve- 
ments into the days of peace and to devote to the raising of living stand- 


ards the same energy that formerly went into the fashioning of weapons 
of war. The orator stressed the fact that social consciousness has placed 
full employment, fair distribution of the social product, adequate and 
decent standards of subsistence for everyone right in the forefront of our 
peace aims. In a word, it is not material things, money or position, that 
matter, but people, human dignity, the destiny of children that are now 
counting tremendously. And what is still more important to the social 
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scientist, as Varvaressos reminds us, is the recognition that the sum of 
individual decisions of entrepreneurs does not work out into a consistent 
and satisfactory social pattern, and that private enterprise, if it is to serve 
the general interest (and that is the only reason for tolerating it), must 
operate within the framework of policies and objectives consciously de- 
termined by the community. ... Today our concern is not with the 
interests of privileged classes but with the needs of the common people 
all over the world. Again, this Greek statesman reiterates, 


in trying to build for them a more worthwhile existence, we are no longer relying 
on the impersonal forces of the market; we know that we must plan and act 
and that we must plan and act together, and devise policies that will promote, 
not hinder, our mutual interest. . . . This new confidence in our ability to shape 
our economic destiny must be hailed by all who are concerned in human welfare 
and social progress as a great victory of man over his environment.® 


Furthermore, this same speaker emphasized that the task of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is not merely to find solutions to a number of 
specific problems within an established framework of international eco- 
nomic relations, but, on the contrary, its task is to make an entirely fresh 
start in these relations, to create entirely new conditions and face brand 
new problems. Only a central organ such as the Economic and Social 
Council can take the required initiative in devising these new problems, 
and, what is of supreme importance, only such an organ can provide the 
necessary integration and coordination in the solutions that will be 
adopted. Some of the problems which the Council must face in the im- 
mediate future, if it is to justify the expectations placed on it, are: (1) 
What will be the degree of international division of labor in the postwar 
world? (2) What factors will be taken into account in determining the 
degree of specialization for each country? (3) What weight will be 
given to considerations other than those of physical productivity? (4) 
What steps will be taken to adjust production to the changes in demand 
which are bound to result from the maintenance of a higher level of 
employment and the more equitable distribution of incomes? (5) How 
shall we reconcile our desire for a rapid and continuous expansion with 
the existence of war devastation and distress throughout the world? (6) 
How will the countries affected be enabled to make good their losses and 
overcome their difficulties? (7) Shall we be farsighted enough to realize 
that on their recovery depends the establishment of real equilibrium in 
the world, and shall we be bold enough to recognize that their recon- 
struction is no ordinary commercial investment ? 


6 Journal of the Economic and Social Council, U.N., No. 2, pp. 28-32. 
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In this brief review of the structure and work and problems of the 
Economic and Social Council, three factors stand out in bold relief: 

1. The orderly and logical evolution of the structural framework 
within which the Council is to work. 

2. The rich personalities—able, intelligent, cooperative—who not 
only fashioned this structure but boldly and brilliantly conceived and 
expressed the creative ideas and ideologies adequate for the new era 
ahead. 

3. The new social dynamic, the new social consciousness that persons 
outweigh things, that the day of the common man (no trite phrase to 
the members of this Council) is dawning everywhere, that human wel- 
fare—not merely in the abstract but in very concrete, realistic fashion— 
will take precedence over individual, private gain or profit. 

It is too early to evaluate the achievements or to pass judgment on the 
shortcomings of the Economic and Social Council. The perils and pit- 
falls to which it may succumb are legion. ‘Thus far it has had wise, 
brilliant, progressive leadership. “The personnel will change in orderly 
fashion each year.* Whether the fine caliber, vision, and courage of the 
present leadership and present personnel of the Council will be main- 
tained remains to be seen. “The momentum and vigor of a young, virile 
institution are still patent in this potentially great social servant of 
mankind. 

The following quotation from John G. Winant, delegate for the 
United States on the Council, will serve as a fitting conclusion to this 
paper: 

The Council’s task is a continuous one and it will never be finished. The 
“economic and social advancement of all peoples” is limited by no horizons. This 
is the very substance of peace itself. We stand at the crossroads of our civilization 
on a brave front, with the greatest future of all time before us; the gravest 
responsibility with us; and, I believe, a faith and a capacity, if organized, to 
drive “through hardship to the stars’’!8 


7 The members elected for one year, namely, Columbia, Greece, Lebanon, the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., the United States, and Yugoslavia, are due to retire at the end 
of 1946 but are eligible for re-election. 

8 Survey Graphic, June, 1946, p. 237. Mr. Winant resigned his post on the 
Council the first of this year. 











WORLD PROBLEMS AND HUMANISM 


FREDERICK MAYER 
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Before America can make a real contribution to world civilization, 
certain obstacles must be overcome. Sir Francis Bacon in his Novum 
Organum called them idols. They stood in the way of human better- 
ment during the time of the Renaissance and they are just as powerful 
today. 

The foremost idol is that of the cave. Geographically the United 
States has been isolated from the rest of the world. In this vast nation 
sectionalism became an important movement that conditioned political 
and economic opinions. Isolation has made many Americans provincial 
and has not given them a correct perspective of the rest of the world. 
A book like Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street is a frightening document of 
American civilization because it shows so clearly the clannishness and 
the narrowness and the pronounced class spirit of the small town in 
America. But Main Street is not just a description of Gopher Prairie; 
it is a description of Atlanta, Fresno, Omaha, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
even New York. 

The idol of the tribe symbolizes the behavior of the American in 
crowds. As an individual he is often quite rational and he makes in- 
dependent decisions, but as a member of a group he often loses his iden- 
tity, his sense of right and wrong, and his reasoning power. Superstitions 
affect him most strongly when he is in crowds, when he can yell to his 
heart’s content, and when he can be carried away by the enthusiasm of 
the mass. He worships the machine without analyzing its foundations 
and its purpose; he worships democracy without trying to determine its 
weaknesses ; and he worships education without seeing the real purpose 
and the real meaning of knowledge. Frantically he seeks social approval, 
thinking that the ways of his group are better than those of a foreign 
nation simply because he belongs to it, and identifying himself completely 
with his environment. 

The idol of the market place is even more vicious. Many people today 
laugh at the theological bias of the Puritans, at the way the Puritans 
used words like grace, election of sinners, and justification by faith. 
Historians 300 years from now will laugh just as much at the naiveté of 
present-day American newspapers and magazines and radio programs, at 
the way terms like free enterprise, 100 per cent Americanism, and 
Jeffersonian democracy are being used. ‘They will note that the so- 
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called thinkers of this civilization—college presidents, newspaper colum- 
nists, radio commentators, philosophers, and statesmen—use these empty 
phrases just as undiscriminatingly as the man in the street. They will 
say that most of the reading material of the Americans was fit for nine- 
year-olds, not for mature men and women. 

It would be a relief if there were less oratory in the United States. 
Most public speakers make too much noise, and the thoughts which they 
express in an hour and a half could be condensed to one minute. Here 
the Americans might follow the practices of the ancient Greeks—medi- 
tate more and speak less. When they listen to speeches they should be 
more critical. They should interrupt the speaker with laughter and 
ironic comments. 

Education in the meaning of words and in the analysis of propaganda 
is a foremost necessity. With more lobbies and pressure groups develop- 
ing every day, with vested interests spending a huge amount of money to 
influence public opinion, the average citizen does not know where to turn, 
what to think, what the truth really is. A German author some years 
ago wrote a book entitled Little Man, What Now? That would be an 
appropriate title for the perplexed confusion of the average citizen in the 
postwar period. 

The fourth idol is the idol of the theater, which relates to the per- 
nicious reign of custom and tradition. The United States in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was far superior to Europe in its 
disregard of old customs, ancient privileges, and empty conventions. But 
in the twentieth century tradition is beginning to rule the minds and 
institutions of the United States. The ritual of law with its oath and 
juries and prosecuting attorneys is a symptom of this disease. Too often 
the American looks to the past for a solution of his problems. Too often 
he says, ‘“The institutions that were good enough for the founding fathers 
are good enough for us now.”’ Many times he avoids pressing issues by 
appealing to such outmoded doctrines as that of State rights. As San- 
tayana said, “Part of America inhabits the skyscraper, the American 
intellectual inhabits the colonial mansion.” Part of America lives in the 
age of 2500 A.D.; millions of others think like the savages of 4000 B.C. 

To destroy these idols satire is an especially effective instrument. 
Many conservatives and some liberals believe that it is heresy to poke 
fun at the cherished and sacred beliefs of their contemporaries. Thus 
Aristophanes, Lucian, and Voltaire were disliked intensely by their staid 
and unimaginative contemporaries. But satire is necessary; not only 
does it relieve emotional tension but it shows us in our true perspective. 
It penetrates the pretensions and hypocrisy of the ruling class. It shows 
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up the follies of our opponents as well as our own follies. A man is not 
truly civilized until he can laugh at himself and until he looks at himself 
with a sense of detachment. 

We need a more detached and satirical philosophy today. The great 
danger is that the forces of the extreme right and the extreme left will 
become so embittered and so imbued with their own righteousness that 
there may be a civil war and ultimately a world conflagration. Just as a 
man in the Middle Ages believed in the righteousness and perfection of 
his church, so his modern descendant believes in the perfection of 
his party and in the righteousness of the party platform. We must get 
away from the categorical belief in parties and programs, and we must see 
more clearly the temptations of power. Many liberals and humani- 
tarians, when they have reached their goal, have become extremely con- 
servative. Most reform movements in the United States have started 
with a vigorous attempt to improve the condition of the masses and have 
ended with a very conservative swan song. 

If we do not believe in utopia we can see the world in a more sober 
light. To many Russia represents an island of perfection amidst the sea 
of capitalistic pollution. What they want to see obscures their sense of 
judgment. Russia, like the United States, has not achieved a utopian 
system. Both nations are evolving and changing, and the pressure of 
events seems to be stronger than the forces of ideology. Where then 
shall we turn? Not to one nation, not to one party, not to one leader, 
but to humanity. Alas, humanity is still engulfed by medieval traditions. 
“My time is not yet,” said Nietzsche. Perhaps that should be the key- 
note of intelligent thinkers of our time. 

Our attitude should be like that of Erasmus. He stood between two 
worlds: Catholicism and Protestantism. He satirized mercilessly the 
weaknesses and superstitions of the church. He attacked princes, mer- 
chants, intellectuals, and the man in the stret. But in his detachment, 
in his urbane attitude he was completely different from Martin Luther, 
who was imbued with flaming fanaticism and who never doubted for a 
moment the righteousness of his cause. Both sides attacked Erasmus, and 
they laughted contemptuously when he pleaded for moderation and for 
peace. 

But Erasmus was right, for the religious wars that swept over Europe 
killed millions, brought about plagues and famines; some people turned 
into animals and even ate their own children, so great was their need. 
Who won these wars? No one. It took decades to build up Germany 
and other ravaged nations of Europe and even then the seeds of fanaticism 
could not be destroyed. 
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That is the situation today. Again two worlds are ready to engage 
upon another slaughter; the atomic age makes the condition even more 
desperate. The great issue is not who is right and who is wrong, or who 
is to be blamed in the present deep impasse. The question is simply one 
of survival. 

It might be objected that taking the attitude of Erasmus is a cowardly 
escape. If that is true, it seems that we need more cowards and fewer 
heroes. The more you learn, the more you travel, and the more you see 
in the world, the less likely you are to be rash in your judgments and the 
less fanatical and insistent you are about your opinions. How much 
evil has been done by so-called courageous people! How much easier it is 
to take sides, to plunge into the conflict, instead of trying to mediate and 
find a common ground! 

If we follow Erasmus we will maintain a sense of detachment. It will 
probably mean attack by both extreme right and extreme left. It will 
mean solitude and misunderstanding. These are grave enemies and they 
tend to undermine the sanity of the educated man. But ultimately 
having fewer loyalties means also having a greater sense of freedom and 
being able to judge more clearly and penetratingly. 

The humanist believes in compromises. Few realize how necessary a 
mediating and conciliatory spirit is. Some will undoubtedly say, “Such 
a spirit leads to appeasement. What would have happened if the world 
had appeased Hitler in 1940?” The humanist will smile and say, “You 
should have appeased and compromised with the German Republic and 
there would have been no Hitler.” The humanist knows that no issue is 
important enough to justify an atomic war. Like Erasmus he regards 
peace as a great goal in itself. 

In an age in which nationalism has become stronger than ever before, 
the humanist is a cosmopolitan. His fatherland is the universe. He 
avoids narrow alliances and loyalties and instead attempts to see life like 
Spinoza, under the aspect of eternity. Specifically, this means that he 
will look upon the world with a minimum of prejudices and that he will 
constantly examine the basis of his beliefs and of his actions. 

The humanist knows that ultimately reason and education will provide 
for human betterment. The example of Germany shows how the minds 
of a generation can be changed. What can be done in a negative sense 
can also be done constructively. The Jesuits knew that whoever con- 
trols youth controls the world and that if this process is started early 
enough nothing is really impossible. 

Effective education in the future will demand control of the motion 
pictures, the radio, and the newspapers, all of which will be regarded as 
educational institutions. The G.I. Bill of Rights was a step in the right 
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direction and should be expanded in the years to come. The state should 
not only make it possible for students to go to college to get a higher 
education but should pay the student, for such an education ultimately 
aids the state. Every year thousands of traveling scholarships should be 
made available to superior students so that they can study in foreign 
nations and learn to understand the world outside. The education of 
the future will emphasize the training of teachers instead of magnificent 
buildings and stadiums. Most of it will be conducted in camps where 
boys and girls of all nationalities and races will learn how to live together. 
It will be a lifelong process with many old people going back to school, 
learning new skills in their old age, keeping up with the latest develop- 
ments in culture. Hence old age instead of being a period of decline 
will be a period of fulfillment. 

Humanism believes in unrelenting political reform from within. That 
belief is quite different from the faith of the radical in world revolution. 
The trouble with violent change is that often one ruling class is replaced 
with another, and in the bloody struggle which ensues the original 
idealism is forgotten. Perhaps the humanist is a cynic. He knows 
human nature too well. He does not expect perfection in one generation 
and he realizes that real thoroughgoing change is slow. 

The humanist has not lost his faith in science. Religionists point to 
science with an accusing finger today and say that science is to be blamed 
for the reign of militarism and for the new destructive powers that have 
been unleashed. They do not understand the difference between tech- 
nology and the scientific attitude, and they blame the scientist for appli- 
cations which have been made by the military and political leaders of 
mankind. The scientific attitude in its open-mindedness, patience, 
painstaking attention to details, and, above all, its tolerance will trans- 
form not only the physical realm but ultimately the institutional system 
of man. 

The experimental attitude .... substitutes detailed analysis for wholesale 
assertions, specific inquiries for temperamental convictions, small facts for opinions 
whose size is in precise ratio to their vagueness. It is within the social sciences, 
in morals, politics and education, that thinking still goes on by large antitheses, 
by theoretical oppositions of order and freedom, individualism and socialism, 
culture and utility, spontaneity and discipline, actuality and tradition. The field 
of the physical sciences was once occupied by similar “total” views, whose emo- 
tional appeal was inversely as their intellectual clarity. But with the advance 
of the experimental method, the question has ceased to be which one of two rival 
claimants has a right to the field. It has become a question of clearing up a con- 
fused subject-matter by attacking it bit by bit.1 

This attitude applied to politics, economics, and international relations 
will ultimately bring about a new renaissance of Western civilization. 


1 John Dewey, New Republic, February 3, 1917. 
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LESLIE D. ZELENY 
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@ The need for sociology in education. The crises of our times require 
changing ancient concepts of social relations, which now contribute to so 
much destructive conflict, to a new concept designed to enable people to 
live together constructively in the new age of technology. This view of 
progress is as old as the philosophy of Saint-Simon; but today there is 
widespread recognition of its validity. The lack of adjustment between 
our social and technological worlds coupled with an insistent demand for 
more and wiser instruction and research in social relations and human 
institutions has created a new responsibility for education. One of the 
most insistent pleas for new social relations for a new social world was 
made recently by Raymond Fosdick,' president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, when he recognized as a major need of the times more knowledge 
of human relations to meet the problem, created by the age of science, of 
living together in a world of close physical contact. A similar view was 
unanimously adopted by the World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession,? representing the teachers of thirty nations, when it announced 
its plan to teach human understanding on an international scale. Finally, 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, has developed the outline of a world-wide educational 
program to bring about “the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind.” The emphasis placed upon the importance of the study of social 
relations on all levels from primary to the more remote secondary rela- 
tions is overwhelming. 


* Paper presented to the American Sociology Society, Section on Educational 
Sociology, meeting in Chicago, December 28-30, 1946. 

1 Raymond B. Fosdick, “We Are Living in Two Centuries,” The New York 
Times Magazine, November 24, 1946. A strong plea for adjusting our social 
relations to twentieth-century technology. 

2 Benjamin Fine, “Independent World-wide Organization Plans Active Work 
for Peace through Schools,” The New York Times, August 25, 1946. 

8 Henry Giniger, “UNESCO Makes Bid for World Unity,” The New York 
Times, December 17, 1946. 
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Since a large part of the responsibility for the vital day-by-day work of 
developing new understandings of social relations among the youth of 
the world rests upon the elementary and high school teachers, they must 
be prepared for a new social leadership. Much of the preparation for 
the new task of the teacher is to be obtained from the social sciences. 
Sociology as one of the social sciences has a vital contribution to make to 
teacher education because it deals with the principles of social relations, 
culture, social institutions, and their interrelationships, and provides a 
basis for the intelligent control of social life.4 Such knowledge is vital 
for those interested in social control through education. 

Aspects of sociology desirable for teachers. Recognizing the new re- 
sponsibility of sociology in teacher education, let us consider the particu- 
lar aspects of the subject which promise the greatest contributions to the 
preparation of teachers qualified to develop and to change social behavior 
in the youth and adults whom they teach. In the opinion of the writer, 
there are four areas of sociological study necessary for the twentieth- 
century training of teachers, namely, principles of sociology (preferably 
called social relations), the community, anthropology, and social philoso- 
phy. A teacher who masters these areas of knowledge should obtain not 
only a deep insight into the dynamic nature of all human societies, and a 
detailed understanding of social relations, culture, and social institutions 
in the local community where youths live, grow, and finally function as 
adults, but also an understanding of particular human relations in many 
primitive and modern cultures of the world with a perspective of the 
total meaning of world institutions and a concept of ideal social relation- 
ships and social organization in the world of today and tomorrow. A 
teacher with a fundamental understanding of social relations everywhere 
in the world and with a dynamic and realistic social philosophy is much 
less likely to become lost in the petty details of the daily routine than the 
teacher without such an orientation. The new teacher is in a position to 
make real contributions to new ways of social living. 

Principles of social relations. Great care must be taken in introducing 
more sociological study into the required core of the teacher training cur- 
riculum. First, teachers should acquire a mastery of the basic “‘principles” 
of social relations, with sufficient research or illustrative material to 
make meanings clear, but not so much data that what is learned cannot 
be remembered. What is important is that a few vital principles actually 


4E. B. Reuter, Handbook of Sociology (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1941), p. 12. 
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become a part of the system of thinking and living of the prospective 
teacher.5 

With the foregoing considerations in mind, the first course might begin 
with the study of the rise of the reciprocal reactions of individuals to one 
another on the simplest levels. A consideration of the nature of the group 
is a logical next step, for a group is a dynamic entity of two or more per- 
sons in interaction. Then it is logical to consider culture, the system of 
social relationships that develop in group life. Then, since social relations, 
culture, and the individual are so intimately connected, the development 
of personality in the group should next be studied. After minute analyses 
have been made of primary relations and their effects on personality, the 
teacher is ready to proceed to the study of group action and intergroup 
relations, including an introduction to these relations in their community 
setting. ‘The first course may be completed with a consideration of social 
organization (including the interrelations of the economic, political, re- 
ligious, and family institutions), disorganization, and reorganization to 
provide a dynamic interpretation of our changing social life. 

But method is as important as content in presenting the first course 
in sociology to teachers. ‘This is true because teachers must become 
experts in social participation if they are to teach others to function more 
wisely in groups today. To accomplish this the sociology classroom 
should be made into a laboratory in human relations. It is possible for 
the classroom organization to simulate a community or cluster of inter- 
acting groups. 

The knowledge the college teacher wishes to transmit may be made a 
part of the culture of classroom groups, and ample opportunities should 
be provided for social relations among students within and among the 
primary groups and in the classroom on a spontaneous yet sincere basis. 
Thus, learning about social relations and participation in and analysis of 
social relations may all go on simultaneously. 

In conducting group learning the first problem of the sociologist is to 
make clear to the members of each group the meaning of certain sociologi- 
cal problems and to interest the members in the vital importance of their 
solution. Following motivation, individual study or field studies may 
be undertaken to provide the factual basis for group discussion and deci- 
sion with respect to the problem before it. After group decisions inter- 


5L. D. Zeleny, “Group Learning,” Social Education, 4:317-20, May, 1940. See 
also L. D. Zeleny, “Experimental Appraisal of a Group Learning Plan,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 37-42, September, 1940, for evidence on the effectiveness 
of group learning procedures. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental 
High School Practices, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
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group relations may be established for comparative studies with a view 
to establishing a general class decision with respect to the problem. To 
terminate the unit other groups may carry on a more intensive laboratory, 
library, or community study of special problems. Thus college students 
would couple individual study with “natural” group situations. 

Under the group plan the educational process is also a social process. 
Students actively use sociological information, individually acquired, to 
facilitate their participation in social relations and their understanding 
of social processes. This experience influences the growth of personality 
and impels the learning of social relations through natural “laboratory” 
practice. In this manner teachers in training, under the guidance of a 
sociologist, may make successful participation in social relations a part of 
their way of life at the same time that factual learning takes place. So 
much for the place of the first course in sociology in the preparation of 
teachers. 

The community. After teachers have demonstrated in the first course 
in sociology that they can both understand and successfully participate in 
social relations, they are ready for a practical study of community.® 
There are two phases of community life important for teachers to under- 
stand. First, there is the sociology of the organization of the classroom 
as a community; and, second, local communities themselves. Having 
studied the principles of sociology in a simulated community situation, 
the teacher is then ready to appreciate the idea that the elementary or 
secondary school classroom may be organized as a simulated community 
too, analyzed sociologically, socially controlled, and used as a dynamic 
medium for personality development. In such a school classroom (as has 
been pointed out), there are social relations, primary groups, groups 
with a culture (the knowledge being utilized to solve group problems and 
arrive at group decisions), group influences on the development of per- 
sonality, intergroup relations, segregation and stratification, and even 
social organization, disorganization, and reorganization. 

Preliminary to the study of the local community, the teacher needs to 
be taught how to organize and control the classroom and the school as a 
community. With the aid of sociometry, the teacher may learn how to 
identify the direction and intensity of the reactions of every pupil to 
every other pupil in the classroom and, with a chart of classroom social 
relations before her, the teacher can identify the “natural” clusters of 
persons that make primary groups and relate these to the status of groups 


6 Gordon W. Blackwell, Toward Community Understanding (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1943). 
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in the community.? Again, there are varying degrees of positive and 
negative reactions of classroom groups to one another (intergroup rela- 
tions) that can be examined. The group clusters in the classroom may 
be studied and organized, and disorganization may be prevented or the 
classroom reorganized if disorganization does occur. 

When the classroom is organized as a community, the wise teacher, 
again with the aid of sociometry, may express mathematically the social 
status of each student attained by the role that he plays in classroom 
groups. With her formula before her the teacher may endeavor to im- 
prove the role-playing ability of each by wise counseling, by changing 
group membership, or by changing the culture and social relations in 
groups.® There is a great opportunity for doing sociological work in the 
classroom organized as a community. 

Thus, over a period of years, the teachers who can guide the pupils in 
their classrooms to successful group participation may be expected to 
exert a profound effect on the development of personality.® 

Available evidence points to the fact that when the classroom is organ- 
ized as a community factual learning is equal to learning under traditional 
methods and that personality development is greater. 

The second part of teacher preparation in community relationships is 
that of learning to understand the “real” community outside the school 
so that children may not be educated solely in academic isolation from the 
world of reality. Kilpatrick!® has pointed out that learning is not com- 
plete without guided experience in community living and that, conversely, 
without contact with objective existence children grow up to live inade- 
quate lives. The teacher who understands the classroom as a community 
should easily be able to interpret much more than the superficial aspects 
of social relations in the ‘‘real” community and obtain ever deeper insights 
into community processes by means of field studies, surveys, work experi- 


7 Lloyd A. Cook, “Changing the Structure of a Tenth Grade Class A Socio- 
metric Project,” Sociometry, 7:311, August, 1944. See also subsequent reports. 

8L. D. Zeleny, “Measurement of Sociation,” American Sociological Review, 
6: 173-88, April, 1941. Shows how morale and status may be measured. 

® George A. Eichler, “Studies in Student Leadership,’ Pennsylvania State 
Studies in Education, No. 10, 1934. Shows that leadership may be developed 
through guided participation in group life. 

10 Wm. H. Kilpatrick, “Principles of Community Learning,” in the Community 
School, Samuel Everett, editor (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938). See also 
Edward G. Olsen, School and Community (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945). 
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ence, examination of statistical data, participant observation, case studies, 
and the interview.11 For example, in the study of the sociology of class- 
room the teacher becomes aware of segregation and stratification; in the 
study of the community she sees these processes at work among adults. 
The course on the community will analyze functioning social institutions, 
emphasizing the interrelationships and group deviations from norms 
(social problems) and will consider possible institutional adjustments to 
correct these deviations. Finally, the teacher will participate either in 
community activities or a group research project to obtain the experience 
of becoming a true part of the social phenomenon she has observed. 
Cultural anthropology. From the study of the principles of social 
relations and their application to both classroom and local communities, 
the teacher should extend her understanding to the groups and com- 
munities of the world, both primitive and modern. She should study 
anthropology for the purpose of seeing human society as a whole, the 
complexity of human technology and social relations, and the problem of 
the relationships between the two, including the lag of knowledge of 
social relations.'2 She should see social relations on the world stage.1% 
Social philosophy. Where scientific sociology and anthropology leave 
off, social philosophy begins. What remains unanswered by objective 
social science is a concept of the most ideal social relations and institu- 
tionals, including the nature of ideal understandings between the cul- 
tures of the world and an understanding of how a world cultural web 
may be woven of the diverse cultural elements that have now been 
brought into contact by the great technology. Consequently, because of 
the urgency of intelligent action based upon the best available insights, 
a comprehensive study of social philosophy (especially twentieth-century 
social philosophy) should be undertaken to give the prospective teacher a 
concept of the total meaning of the social world today and to provide the 
best available social orientation for the solution of the problems of men. 
Summary. ‘The great problem of the age is to bring practice in social 
relations up to our best knowledge and to extend that knowledge rapidly 
so that current maladjustments between human relations and technology 
may be reduced and one social world may be created to fit our one tech- 


11 Pauline V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939). See also Edward G. Olsen, of. cit. 

12 Oscar W. Junek, “What Is the Total Pattern of Our Western Civilization?” 
American Anthropologist, 48: 397-406, 1946, as reviewed by Waldemar Kaempffert 
in The New York Times, November 17, 1946. 

13 F, §. C. Northrup, The Meeting of East and West (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946). John Dewey, Problems of Men (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946). 
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nological world. A vital approach to this problem is the education of a 
more socially intelligent youth whose leaders may eventually add sub- 
stantially to our present inadequate culture. 

To assist in the accomplishment of this goal, teachers need more 
adequate preparation in the social sciences, including sociology. Socio- 
logical education may well encompass not only the principles of sociology 
but also the study of the classroom as a simulated local community, for 
the latter is a living expression of the social processes which must be 
understood and controlled. More than this, the teacher needs to under- 
stand human relations and social institutions in cultures all over the 
world. Finally, conscious of the great lag between social behavior and 
technological reality, the teacher should acquire a social philosophy lead- 
ing to a true world understanding and aiding in the training of a new 
generation that will know how to live together in peace in a world which 
is one. There is no more important task before any profession today! 





























THE SEMINAR 
AS A RESEARCH INSTITUTION 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
The University of Southern California 


@ In this study a questionnaire containing four questions was submitted 
to eighty-five faculty members of The University of Southern California. 
These persons included the members of the Council on Graduate Study 
and Research, all professors who were directing seminars during the first 
semester of 1946-47, and a few other faculty members who have a special 
interest in the seminar. Of the eighty-five questionnaires distributed the 
entire number were returned and all the questions on each were an- 
swered. Most of the replies indicated that some thought had been given 
to the subject, and some of them disclosed considerable attention as 
evidenced by extensive typewritten discussions. 
The four questions asked were: 

Best number of students in a seminar for good work? 

How important in your judgment is a seminar room with table and 
chairs when compared with an ordinary classroom for seminar dis- 
cussions ? 

a. Very important? 

b. Of some importance? 

c. Not important? 

3. Nature of requirements that you make of seminar members? 

a. Readings? b. Oral reports? c. Research projects? 
d. Written reports? e. Other requirements? 

4. Main functions or purposes of a seminar? 

No classified list of functions or purposes was given in connection 
with Question 4, although for purposes of statistical treatment such a list 
would have been desirable. As may be surmised, Question 4 was the most 
important. ‘The answers to it explained in a way the answers to the other 
three. It called for more thought than did the other three combined. 
In fact, it was the chief question to which responses were desired. The 
other questions led up to it by easy steps. 

Because of their basic importance the replies to Question 4 will be 
considered first. “These replies produced a surprise in that the authors 
of them were evidently thinking of two different types of seminars. One 
may be called Type A and the other Type B. Type A is introductory, 
general, and designed for beginners in research. The characteristic pro- 
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cedures vary considerably and are listed below in what may be considered 
a logical outline of development that may be followed by the beginning 
seminar student. Each reply gave three or more of the items listed. 
The chief theme of Type A may be labeled, Obtaining a Mastery of the 
Simpler Techniques of Research or Gaining an Insight into the Use of 
Research Tools. The essence of Type B is found in such a generalization 
as, Doing Original Research and Presenting Results in a Scholarly Form. 
Of the twenty different but related purposes or functions of a seminar 
that were found in the eighty-five reports, twelve seem to fall under } 
Type A, and seven under Type B. The division is given in the classifica- 
tion which follows: 
Type A Seminar 
(1) Making extensive readings in a research field, with critical note- 
taking. 
(2) Gaining a wide and intensive acquaintance with what has already } 
been done in a given research area. 
(3) Making outlines and criticisms of materials that have been read. 
(4) Making bibliographies and learning correct documentation 
methods. 
(5) Making critical reports orally to seminar of materials covered. 
(6) Making and presenting outlines of procedure for a proposed re- 
search project. 
(7) Obtaining practice in discovering and formulating research 
problems. 
(8) Defending one’s oral presentations when criticized by other 
seminar members. 
(9) Criticizing oral presentations of other seminar members. 
(10) Obtaining practice in critical thinking, both analytic and syn- 
thetic. 
(11) Obtaining practice in preparing scholarly papers. 
(12) Gaining a mastery of concepts in a field of study. 
(13) Obtaining skills for doing real research later. 
Type B Seminar 
(1) Doing original research based on joint planning of research 
projects by students and director. 
(2) Working on a research problem on basis of individual ability. 
(3) Developing and presenting special methods of research devised by 
student himself. 
(4) Presenting and defending original research findings. 
(5) Preparing final research report for publication. 
(6) Formulating further problems for research in a given field. 
(7) Obtaining thrill of original discovery. 
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From the foregoing analysis it is evident that Type A is introductory 
and that Type B is advanced. Type A affords a training in research 
methods, and Type B gives opportunity for doing actual research work. 
Type A logically precedes and leads to Type B. Some of the reports 
indicate that a seminar is sometimes composed of students who belong in 
Type A while others are in the Type B class. As a result, the director 
of the seminar is considerably handicapped in making the best use of the 
seminar period. 

The data regarding methods used in conducting a seminar are difficult 
to classify unless one distinguishes between the two types of seminars. 
Obviously, Type A calls for different procedures from those pertinent to 
Type B. The classification of methods that are reported by my eighty- 
five respondents gives the following results: 

1. Oral reports: 81 or 95.3 per cent 

2. Written reports: 73 or 85.8 per cent 

3. Readings: 72 or 84.7 per cent 

4. Research assignments: 56 or 65.9 per cent 

5. Book critiques, panel discussions, examinations, etc. 

“Oral reports” include all types of assignments from those dealing with 
readings to the findings of actual research. They show the large role 
that the student plays in the seminar; in fact, they indicate that the 
average seminar is built around student participation. One report states 
that the director of the seminar stays in the background as much as 
possible. In no case is he a lecturer. He explains, but refrains from 
being dominant. He answers questions only when he is satisfied that the 
students cannot find the correct answers for themselves. He pits student 
mind against student mind, throwing every student upon his own re- 
sources as much as possible. Above all else, he keeps from airing his own 
opinions and from dominating the group of students with his ideas. 

Likewise, the “written reports” vary from elementary critiques to ad- 
vanced research papers ready for publication. It appears to be a common 
practice for the director of a seminar to ask the student when he gives a 
report to furnish all the members with carbon copies of an outline of the 
report. In a few cases the student furnishes his peers with an outline 
some time before the actual report is given so that he may have the ad- 
vantage of carefully thought-out criticisms. When the written report 
takes on the nature of a finished research document, the student may be 
asked to read it before the seminar. In a few cases the director keeps the 
written reports on file in his office for the use of future students in subse- 
quent seminars. 
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The “reading” assignments also vary widely. In the main these are 
not specific and are not followed up closely in the seminar. The nature 
and amount are left largely to the student’s discretion in relation to his 
own needs in a given research area. Readings may be freely suggested, 
but few are required. 

“Research assignments’ may refer to library topics or to laboratory 
and field experimentations. They usually are exploratory, except in the 
Type B seminar when the student undertakes an original research 
project. Since Type A seminar students greatly outnumber the Type B 
students, most of the research work done in seminars is related to giving 
an acquaintance with methods. 

The questionnaire gave opportunity for the mention of seminar 
methods not included in the four that have been discussed. The replies 
at this point were fugitive and exceptional. Examinations at the end of 
the seminar were mentioned in a few cases. In some cases the emphasis ts 
on book critiques and critical notes on plays and other literary works. 

The replies to the question relating to the best number of students in 
a seminar produced an arithmetical mean of 11.2. A not uncommon 
reply was that ten to twelve students, or eight to twelve students, or ten 
to fifteen students represent ‘‘the best number.”’ The smallest number 
mentioned was one and the largest thirty, but these came in each case 
from only one of the eighty-five respondents. The number of ten or 
twelve or fifteen (at the most) was suggested because of the importance 
of giving every member as much freedom to participate in every meeting 
as possible. It seems that when the number runs over fifteen the director 
of the seminar becomes dominant, and some of the students cease to take 
part except in acquiescent ways. When the number is larger than fifteen 
no students except the aggressive ones adequately participate and experi- 
ence a full development of their research abilities. 

The remaining question relates to the importance of a seminar room 
with the students and faculty member gathered around a table. The 
replies are as follows: 

1. Very important: 52 or 61.2 per cent 

2. Of some importance: 28 or 32.9 per cent 

3. Not important: 5 or 5.9 per cent 

The significance attached to the seminar-table pattern stems from the 
aim of putting all the students on a discussion par with the instructor. 
This pattern encourages a give-and-take in discussion between students 
and between students and director. As one respondent says: “In a 
seminar the instructor supplements but does not take the place of the 
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independent efforts of graduate students.” In an ordinary classroom the 
students all face the instructor, and all tend to look to him to dominate 
the situation—which, however, is judged generally to be poor seminar 
procedure. In a seminar room each student faces the others and the 
director, and all constitute a freely functioning discussion circle. 

A few concluding observations may be advanced, not as conclusions, 
but as hypotheses to be tested. 

1. All Departments that are doing graduate work need to give both 
Type A and Type B seminars and to regulate the enrollment of their 
students according to their preparation in one of these groups. At pres- 
ent the efficiency of some seminars is held back because both advanced 
and beginning research students are enrolled in the same seminar, with 
the result that the beginners take up time with their elementary research 
questions and the advanced students are interested in discussing technical 
questions far over the heads of the other members. 

2. Type A seminar and Type B seminar may logically be viewed as a 
two-semester seminar, giving training in methods of research the first 
semester and opportunities to do original research the second. If the 
same students will continue through the two-semester seminar, they can 
do a well-rounded piece of research. A student will take Type A only 
once, but as many of Type B as he wishes, because the content varies with 
each Type B seminar. 

3. A considerable portion of the work in Type A seminar can be 
handled in a proseminar offered to second semester seniors who plan to do 
graduate research work. As the situation now goes, many students appear 
in graduate courses without knowledge of how to prepare a scholar]. 
paper and consequently must spend valuable time as graduate students 
learning methods of research that they might have acquired as seniors. 

4. The results of this study indicate the need for considering a limit, 
as a general policy, of fifteen members for Type A seminar and of ten as a 
maximum for Type B. In Type A elementary research projects are the 
rule; they can be discussed more or less adequately in the seminar meet- 
ings. In Type B each member needs not only the advantages of seminar 
discussions but in addition considerable time of the director of the seminar 
in personal conferences and supervision. 

5. The essential elements of a well-conducted seminar, especially of 
Type B, is that all members shall work together on a free basis of give- 
and-take in*pursuing research work, with the role of the students being 
kept uppermost. “Too much instruction from the director keeps the 
students from learning for themselves and from developing their research 
abilities. 
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6. There is an evident need for some seminars in which the members 
work together on different phases of the same research problem and 
produce a cooperative result as distinguished from the traditional type 
of seminar in which each student chooses a topic that appeals to him, one 
upon which he works more or less by himself. Sometimes the research 
topics in a seminar are more or less an ensemble of fugitive themes. 

7. There is a need for a few seminars in which more than one faculty 
representative in a given Department or Division work together. Too 
often research work in a seminar is viewed critically from the point of 
view of only one professor. 

8. There is also a need for a few seminars in which two or more 
professors representing as many related Departments or Divisions join in 
directing. In order that the students may not suffer too much from con- 
flicting viewpoints of the joint directors of the seminar, the latter will 
need to hold a number of conferences and agree upon a working plan. 

9. Further, there is need for general seminars, for example, in Physi- 
cal Science, in Biological Science, in Social Science, in Literature, in 
Religion and Philosophy, in Art. At least three or four professors from 
as many different but related Departments or Divisions would be needed 
as joint directors. The student enrollment would need to be selected and 
limited. Although, as a rule, research is given to highly specialized 
projects, synthesis also has research possibilities. There are underlying 
research method assumptions that call for examination, and there is an 
underlying philosophy in each broad field of knowledge that calls for 
examination, clarification, and restatement. 

10. Graduate courses of study may include (a) lecture courses, 
(b) critiques, (c) practicums, (d) Type A seminars that emphasize 
elementary research projects as a means of learning research methods, and 
(e) Type B seminars in which original research of the highest order may 
be possible. 

Some professors contend that the lecture class has no place on the 
graduate level for the reason that all materials that can be presented in a 
wholesale lecture may belong in upper division college courses; that 
lecturing, taking notes, cramming for examinations do not constitute true 
graduate exercises; and that graduate work is not merely a survey of a 
field of materials presented in lecture form. 

Critiques refer primarily to penetrating analyses of selected articles 
and books in given fields of graduate investigation. ‘They may include 
the presentation of critical notes on a drama or other literary work; they 
may refer to the preparation of critical notes in a comparative way on 
different texts of old editions of an outstanding literary work in a foreign 
language. 
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Practicums deal with practical problems, such as those in public school 
administration. They involve solutions for actual problems. They cover 
a wide range of field problems in schools, city government, public welfare 
administration. 

Type A seminar provides experimental research problems for the 
student to work upon in learning methods of research in his field. The 
research may be “‘set up” to give practice or experience, but the student 
is not expected to contribute “findings.” 

Type B seminar specializes in doing research, in obtaining “findings” 
of far-reaching significance, in stimulating the student to do scholarly 
printable work, in making new discoveries, in doing original thinking, in 
being creative. It has been called the highest level of graduate student 
work. 
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KEEP OUR PRESS FREE. By Rosert E. CusHMaAN. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1946, pp. 32. 

Herein is given a careful statement of the history of the struggle for a 
free press in the United States as a fundamental aspect of civil liberties. 
Special attention is accorded the growing economic restraints on inde- 
pendence of the press because newspapers are “big business” organizations, 
because they are becoming fewer in number owing to the fact that large 
newspapers are absorbing small ones, and because the economic motives 
that have produced bigness will prevent newspapers from curbing their 
own dominance by economic forces. Hence, legal measures are needed 
in order that newspapers may maintain an interest in public responsibility. 


ADJUSTMENT OF PHYSICAL HANDICAPS AND ILLNESSES — A 
Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Disability, by Roger G. 
Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, and Mollie R. Gonick. New York: Social 
Research Council, 1946, pp. ix+-372. 


This critique is based on a review of several hundred studies of the 
relations of physical handicaps to personality and behavior. Although 
many of these studies suffered from serious limitations, the amount of 
knowledge gained nevertheless furnishes a basis for intelligent counseling. 

Sensitivity to physical characteristics is a well-known fact. Often 
grave psychological situations arise and behavior is greatly influenced 
thereby. The more rapid maturing of one part of the body than another 
often places the child in ambiguous situations the reaction to which may 
be psychologically and sociologically unfavorable. In the case of crip- 
pling, the degree of impairment and the cosmetic appearance were found 
to have greater significance than the etiology of the handicap. The 
effects are illustrated with data concerning a set of identical twins, one 
of whom was crippled by poliomyelitis in early childhood. Mentally, 
educationally, and in respect to personality traits the crippled one fell 
behind her normal sister. Physically disabled persons are more fre- 
quently maladjusted than the sound in body. The attitude toward them 
of the latter group is a factor of considerable importance. Occupational 
therapy as traditionally conceived and practiced may have an important 
diagnostic and therapeutic function but plays no important role in the 


adjustment of individuals. 

The somato-psychological significance of impaired hearing received but 
little attention prior to the White House Conference on Child Health in 
1930. Since then studies of the personality traits, wishes, fears, and social 
competence of children with this deficiency reveal various types of abnor- 
mality. Adjustment problems and juvenile delinquency occur out of 
proportion to those appearing among hearing children. 
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Public reaction to the adult deaf is less favorable than to the aged, 
blind, crippled, or foreigners. The deaf therefore tend to develop the 
attitude of an underprivileged minority. On the other hand, many 
persons have made deafness an asset or have overcome its disadvantages. 
Among those mentioned are Beethoven, Edison, Lord Chesterfield, and 
others. Acute illness may cause persons to become dominating, intol- 
erant, selfish, narrow in interests, and insecure. Among the procedures 
utilized to aid recovery are reconditioning and physical and occupational 
therapy. Again the authors are not impressed with occupational therapy 
but maintain that it has failed to develop an adequate rationale for its 
program and has offered neither objective proof of its effectiveness nor a 
theoretical basis for its procedures. 

Although some attention was given to employment difficulties in the 
discussion of the various groups, the last chapter deals specifically with 
the employment of disabled persons and discusses the practices of em- 
ployers, the work records of the handicapped, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Factors involved in the solution of the problem are suggested and 
reference made to Britain’s recent law requiring employers to hire a 
designated quota of handicapped persons. 

Most of the chapters close with a summary of a number of research 
projects, and the bibliography lists hundreds of articles and special 
studies. G.B.M. 


YOUR COMMUNITY. Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and Wel- 
fare. By JoaNNa C. Corcorp. Revised by Donato S. Howarp. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1947, pp. 263. 


This book was first published in 1939 and revised in 1941 by the 
author, Joanna C. Colcord. The latest revision incorporates some of the 
developments in communities and in the country, especially since World 
War II. The new material deals particularly with housing, medical care, 
consumer protection, and public assistance. ‘The reader is impressed 
with the many recent bibliographical references which supplement the 
text. Various chapters deal with methods of study, and with important 
phases of community life such as local government; provision for dealing 
with crime; provision for public safety ; workers, wages and conditions of 
employment (including social insurance) ; housing, planning, and zoning; 
health conditions and resources; care of the sick; educational, recreation, 
and religious resources; public assistance; special provisions for family 
welfare and for child care; racial minorities and the foreign-born; 
agencies for community planning and coordination; and clubs and associ- 
ations. An excellent list of governmental and voluntary national agencies 
is offered. 
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Although references to bibliographical sources are cited throughout the 
book, it would seem that an assembled bibliography should have been 
included. Each chapter includes a brief résumé of the phase of com- 
munity life being considered and brief discussions of problems and re- 
sources, supplemented by lists of pertinent questions to stimulate research. 

B.A.MCC. 


LABOR MONOPOLIES—OR FREEDOM. By Joun W. Scovitte. New York: 
Committee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 1946, pp. vii-+-167. 

This is an angry attack on labor unions made by someone angered by 
the threat of labor monopolies. “A labor union can perform useful 
functions such as: the provision of sick benefits, assistance to members 
looking for work, education, and social intercourse,” declares author 
Scoville, sounding his theme. With a myopic point of view, the book 
does its best to list all the condemnatory practices of unions without 
demonstrating that some of these practices have been indulged in like- 
wise by certain employers and their associations. Another statement by 
which the attitude of the author may be judged is the following: “When 
we examine all the effects of labor unions we must conclude that the 
country would be better off without them. They destroy liberty, they 
destroy competition, they lower the scale of living.’”’ From what foreign 
source has this been heard before? M.J.V. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE. By SuHetsy M. 
HARRISON AND EMERSON ANDREWS. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1946, pp. 249. 

An institution resembling a foundation seems to have made an appear- 
ance as early as the days of Xenophon. Other organizations were founded 
in Rome, in England, and in recent years in the United States. The first 
American Foundation which satisfies the authors’ definition was the 
Peabody Educational Fund, set up in 1867 and devoted to the advance- 
ment of education in the South. The national pattern of foundations in- 
cludes endowment funds, a charter under which the agency operates, an 
indicated field of interest and operation, and provision for sufficient 
flexibility of purpose so that programs may be changed if new needs 
develop. 

The book lists 505 foundations and community trusts and gives infor- 
mation concerning these organizations. In some cases the organization 
neglected or refused to reply to questions relating to its purposes and 
activities. As a consequence, much remains unsaid. Out of 287 founda- 
tions supplying information on legal status, the largest group—32.4 
per cent—were incorporated in New York. Several were established by 
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Congress, while the remainder were established in many parts of the 
country. Boards of trustees in most cases are self-perpetuating, but 
progressive programs have nevertheless become typical of many founda- 
tions. The assets of the organizations vary from $189,000,000 in one 
case to relatively insignificant sums of less than $100,000 in others. 
Extremely important is the field of activity adopted. In the table 
below the principal fields are recorded. ‘This classification for 335 
foundations provides for those foundations having more than one field of 
interest as the sum of the numbers will plainly show. It seems that 
“health” formerly occupied second place and that “social welfare” ranked 
as a poor third. These two have exchanged places, but the three fields— 
education, social welfare, and health—remain far above any others. 


Field Number Per Cent 
NE 6s icstisiniansgdnitigaid em eaaealinial 163 48.7 
IE CIE osipcincceccccazininiiasnatenabuaitdod 150 44.8 
INIT isdbccsineissipscinicuaseessbatecteakaldaidbgparanncesiile 129 38.5 
TINO x. ic:.sicaskoninctah cenlediasmnanacdsicae 51 15.2 
RIE ccciiicscinnsiinsacesisecintahinaiclaperioaa 37 11.0 
International relations ...................----- 26 7.8 
SIE TID iccncsasscrtdcnietetadameadanenis 76 22.8 


New fields for foundations lie in studies in public administration and 
in international relations. The tendency toward specialization is increas- 
ing, even though the charters are flexible. ‘The ultimate purpose of 
foundations, perhaps, is to make organizations like foundations 
unnecessary.” G.B.M. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LAW. By ALBION GutLForD TAYLOR. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1944, pp. vii+-663. 

Legal principles, traditions, and habits continuously affect industrial 
relations. Dr. Taylor sums up those of the greatest significance in the 
United States in this account. With the historical perspective carefully 
indicated, approximately one half of the book is devoted to the legal 
background of the labor movement, the social and legal phases of labor 
problems, and the government in industrial conflicts. Nothing startlingly 
new has been revealed, nor have the author’s creative talents been em- 
ployed. In this, the rehearsal of the problems proves to be somewhat 
disappointing. Much more emphasis might have been placed upon the 
legal aspects of judicial decisions which have had important social con- 
sequences. The materials, however, have been well organized for textual 
purposes. The book was first issued in 1938 and does not appear to have 
been revised for this printing. M.J.V. 
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THE ROOSEVELT I KNEW. By Frances Perkins. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1947. 

“The core of Roosevelt’s character was viability—a capacity for living 
and growing that remained to his dying day.’ In these words Miss 
Perkins introduces an exceedingly readable and enlightening biography— 
enlightening to those who admired Roosevelt and also to those who hated 
him, if they will read it with an open mind. 

The book is a valuable case study of leadership. Roosevelt’s struggle 
with infantile paralysis brought out the dynamic qualities in his nature. 
At the same time it led him to identify himself with the problems and 
frustrations of people on the lower economic levels of society. In his own 
physical suffering he found “the common man,” and in his successful 
conquering of the crippling effects of his prolonged illness he developed a 
determination to meet the needs of many millions by the chief means 
available to him—social legislation. 

Miss Perkins writes with skill, intellectual insight, frankness, and 
clarity. The Roosevelt she knew was a Roosevelt who never ceased to 
keep “his head above the welter of administrative problems”; and in the 
words of General Eisenhower in his address to Congress: “From his 
strength and indomitable spirit I drew constant support and confidence in 
the solution of my own problems.” E.S.B. 


THE FUTURE OF HOUSING. By Cnuartes Asrams. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1947, pp. xix-+-428. 

This is one of the most comprehensive studies of the housing problem 
made in recent years. It also discusses many aspects of the real estate 
business: construction, mortgage systems, contracting, labor, and build- 
ing materials. Slums, the author says, exist because people cannot afford 
good housing and because private enterprise will not supply it at prices 
that the buyers can pay. There are urban, rural, and company-built 
houses as well as other slums. Their cost in crime, delinquency, disease, 
ill-health, and fires is tremendous. 

Although home ownership is an American tradition and people are 
urged to own their homes, the disadvantages of home ownership are 
many. Not every one should plan to become a home owner. 

The real estate business is said to be the most proletarian of all capi- 
talist enterprises. Its relationship to the national economy is duly set 
forth by the author and the fallacies connected with land ownership 
exploded. The refusal of banks, subdividers, and the building industries 
to serve the public interest is expressed in the statement, “The grim 


failure of private enterprise to house people decently was recognized 
and increasingly emphasized for 100 years.” 
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A period of enlightenment has come and is illustrated by the philan- 
thropic, cooperative, and public housing programs that have been, or are 
being, attempted. The unsocial attitude of the courts in former days 
held back plans of improvement, but recent liberalism has made progress 
possible. Although social objectives gained steadily under New Deal 
pronouncements and President Roosevelt’s leadership, the reactionary 
element in Congress has regularly labored to protect entrepreneurs and 
money lenders first and home owners second. A significant step forward 
was taken in 1934 when the Federal Housing Administration was estab- 
lished. Long-term credits and lower interest rates came as a result, but 
interest rates are still too high, and the speculative builder can reap rich 
harvests under the law. The author says, “The social obligation to the 
fellow at the base of the pyramid continues incidental.” 

An excellent chapter deals with the U.S. Housing Authority. This 
agency is required to eliminate slums equal in amount to the houses or 
homes constructed. This policy is opposed because a pool of sound hous- 
ing should be provided before the other houses are eliminated. It is diffi- 
cult to direct a housing policy for the benefit of the masses. Leaders in 
the housing movement must have vigorous support from the groups need- 
ing better housing. As yet such aid has not been obtained. The arro- 
gance of private enterprise still makes possible shameless housing under- 
takings, for example, Stuyvesant Town in New York City. 

In spite of its deficiencies, private enterprise should bear the brunt of 
better housing and public ownership should be reduced to a minimum. 
However, comprehensive plans by public authority must be made and 
adequate oversight assured. America’s failure in housing is a challenge 
to the people that must be accepted. G.B.M. 


WAR AND HUMAN NATURE. By Sytvanus M. DuVaLLt. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 125, 1947, pp. 32. 
Among the topics herein discussed are: Why the peace movement 
failed, frustration and the will to war, frustration and world peace, edu- 
cation for world peace. Some of the pertinent statements that are used 
in support of the main themes are: War can be avoided because it is not 
born in men but built into them; in planning for permanent peace, the 
coming generation should be the primary focus of attention; we must 
stop making atomic bombs immediately; an effective civilian control of 
atomic energy must be instituted in our country at once. 








RACES AND CULTURE 


SURVEY GRAPHIC, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, January, 1947, pp. 128. 


This special edition of the well-known periodical is concerned with 
Negro segregation in America. The editor of this twelfth issue in the 
“Calling America” series is Thomas Sancton; and the contributors, 
Negro and white, include educators, social workers, lawyers, churchmen, 
labor leaders, and research workers. 

The subject is dealt with under four main headings—Dimensions, 
Regional Devices, Man-made Institutions, and The Struggle for Reason. 
The first section includes articles by Louis Wirth and Carey McWil- 
liams, entitled ‘““The Price of Prejudice” and “Spectrum of Segregation,” 
respectively. Racial conditions in the North and South, in Washington, 
D.C., and in the Cotton Delta are graphically portrayed in the second 
section. Labor union experience with Negroes is treated by Herbert R. 
Northrup and Joseph Curran, and other articles in the third part con- 
sider segregation in the armed forces and in the church. The last sec- 
tion reviews the position of the American Negro at the present time. 
Newly developing patterns of race relations are traced by Henry Lee 
Moon, Myra A. Smith, Michael M. Davis, Alain Locke, and Will W. 
Alexander. A series of excellent illustrations, paintings, and drawings add 
significance to the facts and conclusions of the various contributors. 

JOHN E. OWEN 


RACES, LANDS, AND FOODS: A PROGRAM FOR WORLD SUBSIST- 
ENCE. By RapHaKAMAL MuKkerser. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1946, pp. 107. 

This monograph, by an author who knows the problems of India and 
Asia and the Pacific area so well, shows that global wars stress the need 
of developing global planning of resources, production, and standards of 
living of peoples. He insists that the statesman of the future must know 
something of the geographical natural regions if he is to build for stability. 
The science of social ecology and regional planning should govern the 
methods of land utilization and the development of a balanced tropical 
economy. The natural equilibrium of race and region has been disturbed 
in the tropical and subtropical areas during the last four centuries by the 
policies and objectives of the European colonial powers, and the author 
claims that the root idea of regional planning should be the restoration of 
this equilibrium. Though the emphasis of the study is placed on coun- 
tries in the Pacific region, the principles have general meaning. The study 
is well supported by maps and statistical data. J-E.N. 
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SLAVE AND CITIZEN: THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAS. By Frank 
TANNENBAUM. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, pp. xi+-128. 

In this well-documented and fact-filled little book Dr. Tannenbaum, 
professor of Latin-American history at Columbia University, details the 
divergent social processes which led to the essentially different status of 
the Negro in the United States and in Latin America. Starting with 
the capture of Negroes in Africa, he describes their journey to the New 
World, the problems they met, the rights they were granted, and the 
economic and social role they played in their new milieu. He explains 
the contrasting Anglo-Saxon and Spanish attitudes toward slavery in 
terms of antecedent historical events. ALFRED SHEETS 


ACTION FOR UNITY. By Goopwin Watson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1947, pp. xi+-165. 

In the Foreword, Charles E. Hendry states that the “exploratory 
inquiry reported in this book was sponsored by the Commission on Com- 
munity Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress.” It represents 
a reconnaissance of “the forces of hate” and takes the measure of the 
forces of good will; it is a guide to “the war against prejudice and perse- 
cution.” The book reviews the types of organization engaged in over- 
coming racial and religious ill will, such as organizations representing 
ethnic minorities, coordinating agencies, official organizations, research 
agencies. 

The heart of the book is found in Chapter III, wherein “patterns of 
action” of the aforementioned agencies are illustrated and briefly dis- 
cussed. Seven patterns of action are outlined: exhortation, education, 
participation, revelation, negotiation, contention, and prevention. It 
would appear that the second pattern, education, might well have been 
presented in connection with the seventh, namely, prevention. 

Various problems are considered, such as attendance at intercultural 
education meetings, not by those who need such education, but very 
largely by those who are already “in the fold.”” The failure oftentimes 
of education to change antagonistic attitudes to friendly ones is another 
serious situation which seems to call for some kind of “emotional re- 
education.” Too often prejudices are condemned and attacked without 
the attacker stopping to ask what purpose “a prejudice serves in the 
emotional economy of the individual.” A real problem to keep in mind 
is, Why does an individual feel the need to keep a prejudice and use it? 
Are pageants and procedures emphasizing cultural differences to be devel- 
oped, or should the number of activities in each community “which focus 
the attention of various minorities on a common objective” be increased ? 
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Can cultural pluralism go too far in the direction of separatism? The 
chief merit of the book is its recital of practical activities that are being 
used to develop better human understanding, but sometimes the treat- 
ment could well have been developed further and the underlying theory 
explained to a greater extent. E.S.B. 


ETHNOGRAPHY AND ACCULTURATION OF THE FORT NELSON 
SLAVE. By JoHN J. HONIGMANN. (pp. 168) 

NOTES ON THE INDIANS OF THE GREAT SLAVE LAKE AREA. By 
J. ALpEN Mason. (pp. 43) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 

These two monographs about the Fort Nelson Slave are happily pub- 
lished together. The first one, by Honigmann, demonstrates the con- 
figuration of aboriginal Fort Nelson Slave culture and the changes occur- 
ring in that configuration following contact with Europeans. The 
pattern used by the author is to proceed from the geographical setting, 
demography, and social history of the Fort Nelson area to the cultural 
data. The report is organized to indicate the characteristics of the tech- 
nical culture, integration of technical culture, nontechnical culture, inte- 
gration of nontechnical culture—this plan being followed first for the 
aboriginal Slave culture, then for contemporary Fort Nelson Slave 
culture. 

The study by Mason deals with geography, economic culture, aesthetic 
culture, nonmaterial culture, religious culture, and mythology. Both 
studies are commendable contributions to anthropological literature for 
an area and people too little known. J-E.N. 


A PROGRAM OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN SAN DIEGO. 
Prepared by the San Diego members of the 1946 Intercultural Workshop 
at The University of Southern California. Los Angeles: The Pacific 
Coast Council on Intercultural Education, 1947, pp. 95. 

This monograph is an outstanding example of what can be accom- 
plished through group thinking and discussion. Although it is a guide- 
book designed primarily for San Diego public school teachers and admin- 
istrators, it is of sufficient worth to be of great value to individuals inter- 
ested in the subject of intercultural relations. Sociologically desirable 
outcomes are emphasized, hence its value to other regions as well as for 
San Diego. Outline form characterizes the presentation, bibliographical 
sources are excellent and well annotated, and specific problems such as 
the overview of the local situation are adequately covered. The thought- 
provoking content of this monograph will have an important effect on the 
work carried on in the schools with consequent desirable outcomes wher- 
ever it is seriously considered. W. D. MACQUARRIE 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR BOOK 5707 (1946-47). By THE AMERICAN 
JewisH Committee. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of Ameri- 
ca, 1946, pp. xii+691 (Vol. 48). 

The Jewish population of the world, according to this Year Book, 
dropped from 16,600,000 in 1939 to about 11,000,000 in 1946, as a result 
of the destruction efforts of the Nazis. In Europe the number of Jews 
decreased from 9,740,000 to 3,642,000, leaving the major part of the 
Jewish population of the world, 5,176,000, living in the United States 
and Canada. A review is given of the Jews residing in the various 
countries of the world. 

Brief articles appear on various aspects of Jewish culture and develop- 
ments in the United States, such as those relating to religion, education, 
social welfare, veterans, anti-Jewish agitation, interfaith activities, immi- 
gration, refugee aid, and Zionist activities. Brief surveys are also pre- 
sented of developments concerning Jews who live in other parts of the 
world. Additional materials of important reference value are included 
under headings such as directories, necrology, bibliography. Many Jewish 
leaders and writers have contributed to this useful handbook. 


RACISM A WORLD ISSUE. By EpmMuNp Soper. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1947, pp. 304. 

This book is the product of conference discussions among a number of 
people interested in the improvement of race relations. Its basic materials 
were submitted to “a hundred experts in various parts of the country” 
for their comments. ‘Then the author made a sincere attempt to present 
a fair statement of “racism” and what it means to the world. 

Racism may be explained as the belief that one’s own “race” is superior 
to all others, with a consequent result that the other races are viewed 
with a degree of condescension. The Nazi dogma of a Master Race is 
exploded. The Russian procedure in developing one nation out of many 
peoples is reviewed. ‘The serious problems of “Black and White in 
Africa” are outlined, and “group and race tensions” are squarely faced. 
The fading out of color distinctions in Brazil is described. Racial 
minorities in the United States and the problems of the Negro are 
analyzed. 

Perhaps the two most important chapters are the concluding ones on 
“Racism and World Order” and ‘The Christian Faces the Color Bar.” 
In these chapters is found the crux of the whole discussion: What are the 
Christian and the world going to do about racism? The future welfare 
of mankind depends on the answer. Although the book contains familiar 
data and arguments, the author has succeeded in presenting the race 
question sharply as a world issue. E.S.B. 
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THE MASTERS AND THE SLAVES. A Study in the Development of 
Brazilian Civilization. By Gmserto Freyre. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1946, pp. C+-536. 

A long introductory section, with several prefaces, prepares the reader 
for the book itself, which is organized around the following subjects: 
(1) the general characteristics of the Portuguese colonization of Brazil; 
(2) the native in the formation of the Brazilian family; (3) the ante- 
cedents and predispositions of the Portuguese colonizer; and, finally, the 
Negro slave in the sexual and family life of the Brazilian. 

The author has described minutely the characteristics of the colonizers, 
the natives, and the Negro slaves, showing impartially what each has 
contributed to the Brazilian way of life, their attitudes, institutions, etc. 
A high order of scholarship is maintained throughout the work. There 
seems to be more stress on the sexual factor in the relations of the whites, 
natives, and Negroes than one would expect until more familiar with the 
attitudes and habits of not only Portuguese but other European peoples 
in the days of colonization. The influences were bound to be funda- 
mental in the process of amalgamation and assimilation for the several 
races and cultures concerned. Brazilian civilization and Brazilian prob- 
lems are unique and especially interesting, and this author has written 
what is virtually a classic on the subject. 

He reveals a complex set of balanced antagonisms of classes in Bra- 
zilian society—economic and cultural, European versus native culture, 
African versus native, agrarian versus pastoral economy, agrarian versus 
mining industry, Catholic versus heretic, landed proprietor versus pariah, 
university graduate in opposition to the illiterate, and, above all, master 
versus slave. 

The work has been thoroughly annotated, and the bibliography is ex- 
tensive and authoritative. ‘he translation from the Portuguese by 
Samuel Putnam deserves special commendation. Though it is usually true 
that books lose by translation, the reader will find little to note on that 
score. Mr. Putnam has caught the spirit of the author. J-E.N. 


THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES: A Bibliography. By P. B. ForeEMAN 
AND M.C. Hii. Stillwater, Oklahoma: Bulletin of the Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, 1947, pp. 24. 

This “select reference and minimum college library resources list”’ 
contains three parts: the first dealing with books; the second, with mono- 
graphs and pamphlets; and the third, with primary periodical references. 
The Foreword is written by Otis D. Duncan. The project is splendidly 
conceived and executed ; the materials first appeared in The Southwestern 
Journal, published at Langston University. 
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HAWAII'S JAPANESE, AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY. By 
ANnprew W. Linp. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1946, pp. viii264. 

In this excellent piece of sociological reporting the author has made 
a special contribution to the world’s knowledge of race relations. When 
December 7, 1941, came, Dr. Lind and his students were on the scene. 
They remained during and after the war, and thus he was able to direct 
a study_while the events were taking place. With the objective eye of the 
social scientist he has recorded one happening after another, one shift in 
the scene after another. He was in the center of a large and vital racial 
laboratory and observed and analyzed each event as it occurred. 

The book gives a firsthand descriptive account of the interactions 
between the Japanese and Americans, between Americans of Japanese 
ancestry and other Americans, and between the Japanese and their chil- 
dren, the AJA’s. In this running portrayal of racial history in the mak- 
ing, the author has maintained a strict and fair aloofness and at the 
same time succeeded exceptionally well in revealing the feelings and 
sentiments, prejudices and ideals of all concerned. 

One of Dr. Lind’s far-reaching conclusions is that “the net effect of 
the war upon the Japanese has been clearly to hasten and assist their 
participation in the broader life of the Hawaiian community.” As a result 
of the sacrifice of “thousands of Hawaii’s best youth on the battlefields 
of the world and the fearful pain of greater thousands of their parents 
and kin, throughout Hawaii, there has emerged a devotion of spirit to 
American values and ideals such as the Islands have never before wit- 
nessed.” It is in such studies as this that real progress can be made in 
building one world of understanding and peacemaking. E.S.B. 


THE NAVAHO. By CLype KLOCKHOHN AND DorotHea C. LeiGHToN. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1946, pp. xx+258. 

This book is surprisingly rich in information about the Navaho, for, 
though not a large book, it brings together the best that is available in 
former studies about these people, and much is presented that the authors 
themselves have learned through many years of association with the 
Navaho. The study is broad in its scope, including the history of the 
Navaho as a people, the characteristics of their economy, family and 
social organization, how they live in the hogan, their government, re- 
ligion, rituals, ceremonials, myths, and characteristics of their language. 
The chapters and sections are concise, yet well rounded and satisfying. 
The reader will notice the functional meaning of culture traits and 
patterns as they are discussed. ‘The authors have the gift of knowing 
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how to present innumerable data in an easy manner, and the student 
will acquire a broad and sympathetic understanding of one of the most 
fascinating Indian peoples, the Navaho. The book is so well organized, 
indexed, and annotated that it will serve as a convenient handbook. The 
authors already are outstanding in the field of anthropology and eth- 
nology, and this last contribution is of a quality that should win laurels 
for both. J-E.N. 


LATIN AMERICANS IN TEXAS. By Pautine R. Kisse. Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1946, pp. xi+-302. 

The firsthand materials in this book deal with Latin Americans and 
Americans of Mexican parentage within the framework of cultural and 
political backgrounds in Old Mexico. The problems are also considered 
in relation to Good Neighbor policies and United Nations developments. 
The author views Texas as occupying a “strategic position in Inter- 
American relations.” 

Seven chapters are devoted to the presentation of concrete facts and 
experiences of the ‘Latin-American child” in school and of both child 
and adult in matters of housing, health, employment in industry, business, 
and agriculture. The chapter on social and civil inequalities indicates 
how far many people in the United States have to develop before they 
can lay claim to full-fledged democracy or Christianity. G. O. Hernan, 
who writes the Foreword, says: “Segregation, discrimination, hatred, 
lack of even the will to understand other kinds of people have made our 
life narrower instead of richer.”’ These points are made vivid in the case 
of an American soldier of Mexican parentage who returns from the War 
only to be debarred from certain cafes with the sign, ‘Mexicans aren’t 
served here,” or to be told to go to a certain barbershop on the edge of 
town, or to be instructed at a movie that there are “seats in the balcony 
only.” 

Many practical suggestions are made. Segregation of children of 
Mexican parents in separate schools is opposed as being undemocratic but 
is favored for the first three grades in separate classrooms within a given 
school until these children can learn English, and where at the same time 
they can have the advantages of a common playground with other chil- 
dren. In an excellent chapter on a recapitulation of “the inequitable 
conditions discussed and the remedial measures proposed,” the author 
emphasizes the conclusion that the problems of the 1,000,000 Latin 
Americans in Texas are problems “of the state of Texas as a whole,” and 
not just of those who are the victims of discrimination. E.S.B. 
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TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Ebcar 
Bruce WesLey AND Mary A. Apams. New York: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1946, pp. 362. 

This book discusses every aspect of teaching social studies in the 
modern elementary school. The authors stress the importance of the role 
of the elementary school as a socializing factor in the development of 
the child. The elementary school is praised for achieving greater activity 
in the classroom, a new attitude of pupil enjoyment, an enriched curricu- 
lum, greater success in teaching reading, improvement in study skills, and 
widespread use of the community. However, there remain several major 
needs of the elementary school, chief among them being the need for 
more scientific knowledge of children between the ages of seven and 
twelve years. 

Throughout the book emphasis is placed on the teacher’s part in pro- 
moting learning. As each phase of social studies teaching is discussed, 
new ways for improving teaching are suggested. In addition to these sug- 
gestions are lists of criteria to be used in selecting subject matter, organiz- 
ing materials, and acquiring resources and equipment. The alert teacher 
will appreciate the listing of sources from which various materials may 
be obtained. 

An annotated bibliography at the end of each chapter includes both 
recent books and periodicals which refer to other phases of the topic dis- 
cussed in the chapter. Although the scope of the book is necessarily broad, 
the treatment of each topic is specific, definite, and concrete. The practical 
applicability of the entire book will prove helpful to anyone who is 
interested in improving social studies teaching. 

MARGARET E. LAWRENCE 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By JoHN C. Bennett. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946, pp. 132. 

Students in the field have come to expect a new book by John Bennett 
to be both scholarly and stimulating. This is no exception. In it Bennett 
deals with one of the most crucial current problems in the field, the 
method by which ethical idealism can be applied to concrete social 
decisions. 

Having analyzed the factors complicating this difficulty, the author 
rejects various attempts to solve the problem through the strategy of 
Roman Catholicism, withdrawal from those aspects of life which create 
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problems for the Christian conscience, the complete identification of 
Christianity with particular social programs, and an ethical dualism 
allowing a double standard for personal and public life. More valid for 
Bennett is an approach which recognizes love as the central motivation of 
action, exercises humility to guard against distortions of self-interested 
judgment, duly regards the realistic possibilities in any situation, and 
provides in addition to general principles “middle axioms,” or more 
specific guides to concrete policy. It is in this setting that Bennett finds 
the ethical role of the church in society. 

A book in this field would scarcely be creative if it were not contro- 
versial at points. One might desire further discussion of such points as 
the relationship of neo-orthodoxy to the Christian social imperative 
(p. 13), the scope of “neutral issues” in ethical decision (pp. 28-31), 
the character of “vocational pacifism’ (p. 33), or the proper “stopping 
place” on the “slippery slope” of employing realistic means for ideal ends 
(pp. 71 ff.). In spite of such questions, however, one would be compelled 
to admit that for a book of only a few more than a hundred pages, this 
is a notably creative consideration of a crucial problem. 

HARVEY J. D. SEIFERT 


A REBEL YELLS. By H. Frepertck Wittkiz. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1946, pp. xiv+311. 

Lashing out vigorously at the type of industrial management that is 
atrophied, the late Wendell Willkie’s brother, H. Frederick Willkie, 
attempts a one-man rebellion. He wants the minds of management to 
be made more uneasy than ever before; he warns that industry lacks but 
needs public confidence; he declares that labor unions are Frankensteins 
created by management; and insistently avows that management “has 
cried ‘wolf’ to every progressive governmental movement in the past 
fifty years.”” With spirited courage, he undertakes to define the place ot 
man in an industrial society. And what he has to say will be pleasing 
to the ears of earnest liberals and generally irritating to those resistant 
to social change. His basic motive for playing the rebel role is founded 
upon his insistent desire to add worth and dignity to the individual. He 
can write sharply: “Mere profit has become a poor substitute for the 
sound sense of personal values which should attend and motivate all 
industrial endeavor.’’ Attendant upon this is his charge that “many of 
the ills of our present industrial world are directly attributable to the 
fact that industry has tried to stand on an exploitation of the physical 
sciences alone, with a resultant 1eligion of materialism, the engineer 
serving as high priest, and his plea that industrial man be allowed to 
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understand himself through education in the social sciences.””’ A com- 
mendable plan of objectives is outlined for the humanizing and the social- 
izing of industry, and methods for their realization are sketched. With 
all the ardor that characterized Wendell’s One World, H. Frederick 
advocates education and research to enhance the opportunities of the 
worker in this book which he might have called by the complementary 
title, One Way. M.J.V. 


ABSCHIED VON DER BISHERIGEN GESCHICHTE—Uberwindung des 
Nihilism? By Atrrep Weer. Bern: A. Francke, 1946, pp. 262. 

The book is based upon an arbitrary selection of some of history’s 
“Great Men” as the representatives of man’s thought. It has been written 
by a German for the Germans. The author calls upon the “old but still 
young” and the young to unite and re-evaluate the hitherto existing 
spiritual and social values in order to find a new human philosophy for 
the German people. 

The author examines various Occidental philosophies, particularly 
those of the nineteenth century, including the origins in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries and their dynamism and drive toward Nihilism. 
The struggle between the dogmatic and nondogmatic schools of thought 
has been, in Europe and the Western world, the compulsory force for 
cultural development. When European philosophy departed from its two 
cardinal principles—Brotherhood and Liberty—it surrendered to the 
mechanistic-materialistic forces of capitalism and opened the way for 
spiritual and intellectual decline. The German philosophical concept of 
Willen, which emerged during the later part of the eighteenth century, 
became the dominant ideal of twentieth-century power politics. It fos- 
tered class structure and social and psychological distance, and inevitably 
led to nation-states, imperialism, and war. The catastrophic eruptions of 
the twentieth century have their roots in the Umwaelzungsdualismus, 
which signifies the nineteenth-century struggle between evolutionism 
and revolutionism. 

Nietzsche, the self-styled crusader against Nihilism, was in reality 
the greatest European Nihilist, owing to his attempt to divide humanity 
into supermen and serfs. Thus he became a traitor (Verraeter) to the 
psychic-intellectual forces of humanity and liberty. Nietzsche’s philos- 
ophy found practical application in Nazi bestiality. 

The author holds the Germans collectively responsible for Nazi 
brutality, claiming that a handful of degenerates would not have been 
able to lead the masses to horrible stages of spiritual and physical destruc- 
tiveness without the psychological readiness of the masses. He concludes 
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that the historic philosophical schools have lost their value for the re- 
orientation of German thought. In the final analysis, the mechanistic 
and philosophical theories cannot explain man’s behavior; only “meta- 
physical-transcendental insight” will bring us closer to the understanding 
of human nature and the “dark demonic forces” which inspire men to 
irrational action. RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY IN INDIA. By Kewat Motwani. Bombay: Hind 
Kitabs, 1945, pp. xx-+123. 

This book consists of three lectures delivered at several of the univer- 
sities of India. The author traces certain scientific developments to 
their origins in ancient India. As a single example, we may point to the 
modest but valuable symbol, the zero. Science, then, moved westward, 
created the machine, brought a divorce between science and social values, 
and saddled the life and thought of the Western world with analysis, 
antithesis, atomism, and unmitigated conflict. A change, however, is now 
in the offing, for some, at least, are beginning to see life from the point of 
view of wholeness and are endeavoring to make science contribute toward 
an integrated life. Against this background India is analyzed. 

India developed a culture of her own, but it has been seriously dis- 
organized by contacts with the machine culture of the West. England 
has kept India in a backward condition in science and technology so that 
raw materials might be manufactured in the British Isles. Education 
has reflected the intention of the rulers. Science has been an all but 
negligible quantity, whereas literary education has been emphasized to 
train clerks for government offices. ‘This alien control has prevented 
India from developing in accord with her own genius. The West, where 
material progress and spiritual freedom have not marched comfortably 
together, has endeavored to force this destructive conflict upon India. 
According to the author, India is now challenged to make a far-reaching 
contribution, not only to herself but to the whole world. “On India 
devolves the duty and re-ponsibility of being a beacon light to other 
countries and saving mankind from the impending doom of physical and 
spiritual suicide.’ Oneness, wholeness, cooperation, synthesis, dharma 
(Sanskrit, “that which holds together’) have been the keynote of India’s 
life. Her task now is that of synthesizing her own and Western culture. 

In this renewal of Indian life the neglected social sciences will have an 
important role. Sociology, which stresses wholeness and the integrative 
point of view, will have the greatest responsibility. The author pleads 
with the universities to pay more attention to sociology, on both the 
graduate and undergraduate levels. 
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This remarkable little book makes one blush with shame when he is 
reminded of the fact that twenty years ago an American wrote Mother 
India, which was read and accepted as the law and gospel concerning 
India. Dr. Motwani has not been content with picking up juicy morsels 
here and there on the surface, but he has digged deeply, found defects, 
and then has prescribed a course of action. He has also pointed out some 
of the glaring defects in the present-day gadget civilization of the West. 
Anglophiles and those afflicted with the disease of Western ethnocentrism 
will not like the book. WILLIAM C. SMITH 

Linfield College 


HINDU PSYCHOLOGY. Its Meaning for the West. By Swami AKHILANANDA. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946, pp. xviii+-241. 

Swami Akhilananda of the Ramakrishna Order of India and the 
Vedanta Society of Boston presents here not only an engaging but an 
enlightening account of Hindu psychology. Professor Gordon W. AIll- 
port, writing the Introduction, states: “It is inexcusable that we who 
think in the Western frame of mind should be as ignorant as we are of 
the frame of thought of the East.” No longer will it be excusable with 
this very intelligible account at hand. First of all, this explanation of 
Eastern psychological theory will provoke a rational inquiry as to why 
the psychologists of the West have failed to examine whatever contribu- 
tions the East may have to offer. Certainly, the philosophers have not 
neglected the offerings. Akhilananda seems to be thoroughly at home 
when discussing Western psychology and is well prepared to present the 
contrasting elements. He makes the following significant points: 
Western psychology is regarded as dynamic but that of the East is more 
so, since it trains the mind to manifest all of its latent powers. For the 
Hindus, religion is ‘not a barrier to psychological development and 
understanding but the very basis for the total illumination of the mind.” 
Man, since he is a more highly evolved being, does not live on an instinc- 
tive plane and can overcome some of the instinctive drives by cultivating 
higher intellectual attitudes. By regulating his thoughts and emotions 
man may make for himself new hopes and possibilities. 

A major contribution of the book is the Swami’s exposition on medita- 
tion and contemplation. Those who read it may gain considerable peace 
of mind by following some of the indicated paths. American psychology, 
as Allport declares, might enrich itself “if it accommodated in some ways 
the wise things that the author has to say about meditation and the neces- 
sity for an adequate philosophy of life.” The materialism of our age is in 
dire need of this rich gift from the Hindus. M.J.V. 
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THE PATH OF SCIENCE. By C. E. KennetH Mees. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1946, pp. 250. 

The author « scusses the structure of society from the historical point 
of view, “especially from its relation to the development of scientific 
knowledge and the methods that have been and can be used for the pro- 
duction of scientific knowledge.”’ The approach to the study should prove 
particularly useful for students of the history of civilization or of social 
change, as one follows throuvh from the theories used for the interpreta- 
tion of history, the differenc | cween technology and science, the relation 
between scientific discovery und the idea of progress, and the significance 
of the tremendouslv rapid rate of social change. The cleavage between 
humanistic learning and scientific knowledge is deplored; it is regarded 
as not only unfortunate but possibly disastrous. The book explains in 
most engaging style the methods of science and its probable trends of 
development. For those who are being carried away by enthusiasm for 
scientific methods in research, this study may provide necessary ballast. 

J.E.N. 


DOCUMENTARY TEXTBOOK ON THE UNITED NATIONS, Humanity’s 
March Towards Peace: A Volume Emphasizing Official Co-operation for 
World Peace, Especially the United Nations and Related Specialized 
Agencies. By J. EuGeENe Hariey. Los Angeles: Center for International 
Understanding, 1947, pp. xx+-952. 

In the Foreword, Senator Elbert D. Thomas refers to this book “as 
almost an answer to prayer,” for he, like Professor Harley, believes “that 
man ultimately is going to create for himself a better world” through 
the use of reason and law. The author in his Preface views the history of 
international relations as making “steady headway . . toward a better 
world order,” and through it all he sees ‘‘a notable thread of continuity.” 

Part One, “From Achaean League to League of Nations,” gives a 
brief summary with appropriate quotations of this period. Part Two, 
“From League of Nations to United Nations,” is rich in documentary 
quotations and succinct explanatory statements. It deals with the League 
of Nations, the World Court, the International Labor Organization, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, the Atlantic Charter, the Joint Declaration of 
Nations, the Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, and Potsdam Declarations, and 
the Yalta Agreement. It also contains important chapters on the UN- 
FAO, UNESCO, and UNRRA. An extended report is given of the 
United Nations Conference on International Organization, April to 
June, 1945. A chapter appears on “Atomic Energy and the United 
Nations,”’ and another chapter gives a summary of “Achievements of the 
First Sessions of the General Assembly and the Security Council of the 
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United Nations.” Part Three is devoted to seventy-eight pages of bibli- 
ographies and to an appendix of twenty-three pages of statements in 
chronological order of “Proposals and Efforts Towar«s World Peace 
(from 600 B.C. to 1946 A.D.).” 

The fortunate owner of this volume will have at hand nearly every- 
thing that he will need to know about the age-long movement toward 
world organization. The book is encyclopedic, although making no pre- 
tense in that direction, for it contains the answer to almost any important 
question that anyone might ask concermis© »international organizations 
from the beginning of history to the present year. It is an excellent 
complement to the sociologist’s work on the development of world com- 
munity, of world understanding, and of a world-wide spirit of willing- 
ness to work together within a world organization. E.S.B. 


PROBLEMS IN RELIGION AND LIFE. A Manual for Pastors. By ANTON 
T. Borsen. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946, pp. 159. 

The author is particularly well equipped to prepare a guidebook for 
pastors who wish to develop an efficient system for studying their com- 
munities and gaining insight into the special interests and needs of fami- 
lies and individuals within their parishes. He is best known for his psycho- 
logical study, Exploration of the Inner World, published in 1936. 

The purpose of this manual is not to impart information but to raise 
relevant questions and to suggest procedures for finding reliable answers. 
For an adequate understanding of human nature the pastor is referred 
to the primary source: living persons as they associate with each other 
and participate in group life. Part One outlines “preliminary studies” 
of “The Community,” “The Home and Its Members,” and “The Indi- 
vidual and His Development.” Each chapter consists of a brief introduc- 
tion, questions for study, and “readings.”” A detailed schedule for the 
study of the family is suggested. Under “Types of Maladjustment,” 
Part Two outlines procedures for studying ““The Mentally IIl,” “The 
Delinquent,” “The Sexually Maladjusted,” “The Alcoholic,” and ‘The 
Physically Ill.” Individual case analysis and conference discussion pro- 
cedures are outlined. Also, in parts Two and Three provocative and 
informative “propositions for consideration” are presented to give the 
student perspective. Part Three outlines general problems, including 
personal counseling, religious education, conversion, religion and poverty, 
“moral reconversion,” and social action. The last two chapters deal with 
“The Distinctive Task of the Minister” and “The Minister’s Library.” 
This manual introduces to the pastor rich source materials and, above 
all, scientific method and insight. It is indispensable for pastors and 
stimulating for all students of human nature. J.» WALTER COBB 
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WOMEN AND A NEW SOCIETY. By Cuartotre Luetkens. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1946, pp. 128. 

This stimulating book on women by a modern British woman empha- 
sizes the rapid changes which have revolutionized the lives of women 
within the past century. The author not only discusses recent changes 
but makes frequent reference to the social background of those changes. 
Although the book is basically British, many of the changes which char- 
acterize the new position of British women apply also to the position 
of women in the United States. 

Seventy photographs forcefully depict the various areas in which 
changes have occurred in the status of women during the last hundred 
years. In addition to these well-selected photographs, there are fourteen 
pictorial graphs presenting pertinent information about British women. 
The author continually stresses the idea that this new freedom for 
women has brought increased social responsibility. From her viewpoint, 
the truly rich culture of the future must be based on a society in which 
men and women work, learn, play, grow, and strive together for mu- 
tually accepted and desirable social goals. MARGARET E. LAWRENCE 


THE DIVINE RIGHT OF CAPITAL. By C. E. Ayres. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946, pp. viii+-214. 

Economist Ayres begins his analysis of capital with a sharp and brittle 
attack on capitalism and its “divine right.” Destroying not a few idols of 
capitalistic philosophy, he shows that our society “is profoundly con- 
vinced that money is good in and of itself,’’ a most unfortunately false 
idea; that “machine production is an outgrowth of science and inven- 
tion,” an idea that is true but not so held by capitalists; that “the social 
dividend of industrial society is dependent upon the distributive system,” 
a fantastic claim, since “the social dividend of industrial society is the 
creation of the whole community.” The gravest charge against the sys- 
tem is that it “fails to distribute mass-consumer purchasing power in 
sufficient quantity to permit the entire product of industry to be pur- 
chased.” The real problem is that of the distribution of income, upon 
which all consumption is contingent—the small incomes being too small 
and the big ones too big. What the author hopes will save us from revo- 
lution is the gradual introduction of a limited capitalism. This cannot 
take place until capitalists give up their tenacious grip on the idea that 
industrial growth depends upon the accumulation of large sums of 
money in a few hands. To prepare for all the changes attendant upon a 
limited capitalism, Ayres undertakes to describe what a limited capi- 


talism would involve in the way of social change and social values. His 
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conception of government as an activity in which men engage and as the 
agency through which they act when they act in concert is bound to 
challenge those who cry for freedom from governmental interference 
and regulation. M.J.V. 


SOCIAL FICTION 


CITY IN THE SUN. By Karen KeHor. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1946, pp. 269. 

In this vivid portrayal of the violent un-American uprooting of 110,- 
000 residents in the West Coast states of the United States at the be- 
ginning of World War II, the author has covered nearly all the prob- 
lems that the Japanese evacuees and their children (75,000 Americans) 
experienced during their brief stay in the Assembly Centers and more 
particularly in their longer stay of two or three years in the Relocation 
Centers. Few readers of this story of ““Coke” and his father and mother, 
Katsuji and Tsuyo Matsuki, and of their friends, will be so hardhearted 
that they will not feel a deep sense of shame at the wrongs done thou- 
sands of fellow residents and citizens. 

The helplessness of the Issei in the face of a hundred obstacles is made 
plain over and over again. The loss of control over their children was 
their greatest worry, and the wayward tendency of some of these children 
was one of the worst results of the seemingly unnecessary wholesale 
evacuation. The deep resentment felt by many of the young Americans 
of Japanese ancestry over their “internment” in their own democracy— 
in a barren region where the sun’s heat in the summer was almost un- 
bearable (in a city in the sun)—was another black mark made by the 
evacuation procedure. One of the most baffling problems was that faced 
by thousands of the first-generation individuals when they were asked 
to forswear their allegiance to Japan in view of the fact that they had 
never been allowed to become citizens of the United States. To have 
forsworn such allegiance would have left them without any country 
at all, but living in a land that showed them discrimination if not hatred 
on nearly every hand. 

The novel hardly does justice to the valiant efforts of the WRA to 
keep as much democracy as possible in operation in the Centers. It gives 
little attention to the large-scale cooperative enterprises. It overlooks 
what numbers of teachers, pastors, and other leaders were able to ac- 
complish in maintaining a degree of democratic outlook and in keeping 
alive flagging hopes for a future when a measure of justice might again 
rule. E.S.B. 
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THE WAYWARD BUS. By JoHN Sremnseck. New York:, The Viking 
Press, 1947, pp. 312. 

The wayward bus with its wayward passengers serves John Steinbeck 
with a psychological opportunity to probe into the minds of the 
passengers and to examine the “Id” lurking in the personalities of several 
of them. 

Forced to spend the night in a little gas and lunch station at Rebel 
Corners, somewhere in a mid-California valley, are the vacationing 
Elliott Pritchards, their daughter Mildred, and a returned veteran turned 
gadget salesman, Ernest Horton. Juan Chicoy, part Mexican seasoned 
with a bit of Irish, and his aging-conscious wife Alice run the place with 
the assistance of Pimples, a mechanic, and Norma, a waitress whose 
dreamworld is inhabited by none other than Clark Gable. In the morning 
the big Greyhound bus deposits Camille Oaks, whose blond looks 
attract men she detests, and old man Van Brunt, for transfer to Juan’s 
bus “Sweetheart.” As the bus is about to depart, Norma quits her job 
and, admiring Camille’s nonchalant treatment of men, attaches herself to 
that lady. The long-threatening storm becomes a reality with a great 
rainstorm as “Sweetheart” wends its way across the valley. 

Juan, piloting, wonders whether or not the bus can make the trip. 
If mired, he would at last have an opportunity to wander away from the 
nagging Alice. He decides to entrust the decision to the Virgin of Guada- 
lupe, sitting on top of the dashboard. He cheats a bit, and the bus stalls 
in the mud. Juan walks away, presumably to find help. The interrupted 
journey provides Steinbeck with his research experiment. The passengers, 
left alone, grow irritated with themselves and with each other. Mildred 
leaves them to follow Juan, whose maleness she has secretly admired 
throughout the trip. Norma drives off Pimples. Elliott turns upon his 
own wife. Old man Van Brunt, disgruntled and enraged, is seized with 
apoplexy. Ernest, understanding Camille’s role-playing, is promised a 
future visit with her in Hollywood. By the time Juan returns with 
Mildred, the reader has been made aware of the frustrations in the lives 
of each of the passengers and the tensions which have been responsible for 
their actions. Something of the worst has been revealed, not too much of 
the best. As they resume their journey, something like an equality of 
status has been attained through the crisis—they know not only their 
own weaknesses but each other’s. For some readers it might even suggest 
the symbolism of lower-class revenge against the alleged upper class. 
Steinbeck’s superb manner of narration and his admirable characterization 
through quick, stablike thrusts make this bus ride into the California 
hills an adventure to be remembered. M.J.V. 
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By HOWARD W. ODUM 


Kenan Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


Written by one of America’s foremost sociologists, this 
new text for introductory courses in sociology presents a 
logical and comprehensive description of society and social 
behavior. Well adapted to the interests of the student, 
the book is distinguished by its modern point of view and 
up-to-date material, its careful treatment of the concepts 
of regionalism and technicways, and its sound. social 


theory. 


Throughout the book the author has used modern methods 
of statistical analysis, and has featured the newer methods 
of teaching. A bibliography, questions, and problems are 
given at the end of each chapter. Over 200 maps, charts, 
and photographs illustrate the text. 


To be published inthe summer $4.50 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 




















